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LAW AND LEGALISM. 


Law is the seal with which mind sets its impress upon matter in char- 
acters legible to mind only, but for our particular purpose may be 
regarded as a device whereby friction is reduced to its minimum and 
a swarm made into society. 

The collision that would follow persistent driving ahead in the case 
of opposing teams is done away by the law of the road, “keep to the 
right.” In time, each exigency, real or supposed, gets covered by its 
appropriate formula, and we have a gradual growth, like that of the 
English constitution, or, perhaps, an a priori manufacture, like those 
of the “‘ System-builder” Sieyés. Ultimately, however, both become an 
endless tangle, in which the way is lost rather than expedited. The 
abuses of chancery arise, accumulate, and are abolished, as are grand 
monarchs and their etiquette, priests and their ritualism. Moses is 
duly followed by John the Baptist, and Lord Chesterfield by Thomas 
Carlyle. 

The literature of military law, which occupied but a small space in 
our libraries “ before the war,” has by that event and its results attained 
very formidable dimensions. It may be said that right used to be done 
pretty much upon the merits of each individual case, instead of by 
constant reference to precedent. True, there were occasional Gamailiels, 
who were wont to quote freely from Benet and DeHart, but they were 
looked upon as partially vitiated by the seclusion of office life, and 
addicted more to the custom of war in like cases than to conscience and 
the best of the understanding. 

For the prudent soul who preferred to borrow a compass rather 
than burden his own judgment there were regulations,—even the old 
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unrevised edition,—a modest reservoir, from which justice was drawn, 
and seemed to flow quite clear and free. 

The times have changed, possibly improved. If in the matter of 
tactics we have reduced a three-volume issue into one, our new Deuter- 
onomy is more than three times the size of the old. It is a very sig- 
nificant contrast. And our legal beverage, though it rush from a far 
more elaborate tap, sometimes tastes too much of the varnish, and is 
often slopped over in the press of delivery. The froth takes up a large 
fraction of the glass, and leaves the recipient in the fix of the invalid 
who goes to Florida for his health, only to wonder why he came so far 
to find so little. 

The new tendency is now and then carried to a ludicrous excess. 
We remember, for instance, where a question was under deliberation by 
a certain court and a solution obtained, not by the slow labor of com- 
paring ideas and forming opinions, in which the experience of age and 
the originality of youth are valuable factors, for, to such an end, people 
must have opinions and be adequate to their expression, and this is too 
much for the lazy soul who would that it were always Saturday after- 
noon, and who prefers to take his beliefs as he buys his shirts,—ready- 
made and on trust. Consequently, in the case referred to, after much 
empty searching of hearts, the judge-advocate was called upon to de- 
clare the law. That most enterprising official was prompt to disclose, 
the court equally so to accept, and thereafter took their spoon-food 
from day to day, as occasion offered, with infantile alacrity. 

This harmony of action undoubtedly tends to quick and invariable 
results, and the process might be consistently carried out, as has per- 
haps been anticipated, and the administration of military justice be at 
once turned over to a perambulatory staff-major, a sort of circuit judge, 
unhampered by counsel or jury. But the court-martial will then have 
lost its chances for the elimination by comparison of individual igno- 
rance, prejudice, and temperament, moral and physical, and will have 
made the doubtful gain of a dead uniformity of the three. We believe 
we should prefer the variety of the Thirty Tyrants to the sameness of 
one, the benches of the Areopagus to the bed of Procrustes. 

Of another court we recollect that the judge-advocate, after the find- 
ing had been ascertained, administered an energetic rebuke to the court 
for'a failure to convict ; a measure which, if deserved, was impolitic, 
since its members, like sulky school-boys, grew more intense in their 
misbehavior and persistently refused to reconsider. 

This trick of magnifying his office was pleasantly demonstrated in 
an instance when the judge-advocate having announced “ The prosecu- 
tion is closed,” protested afterwards with great vigor against the recep- 
tion of any further evidence, some torpid member of the court slowly 
becoming conscious of the need of more light upon certain points of 
the specification. The worthy judge-advocate really seemed to believe 
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that the formula “The prosecution is closed” possessed a magical effi- 
cacy as it were, and must bar any progress in that direction as surely 
as did a running stream the chase of Tam O’Shanter’s mare. 

Authority, however, easily slips into despotism, and has not unfre- 
quently been displayed at the end of the table opposite the judge-advo- 
cate. As this functionary is the mouth-piece of the court in conducting 
the prosecution, so is the president but its mouth-piece, of somewhat 
higher pitch, in matters of order and method. His authority is derived 
and not original, and valid only so far as the expression of the views of 
the court. 

But who does not call to mind many an instance, more especially in 
that convocation of military patriarchs who once in Gotham sat in per- 
petual session, where the venerable vis-a-vis of the judge-advocate 
careered omnipotent over counsel, member, witness, and accused, like 
Neptune of old, 


‘‘ Non illi imperium pelagi sevumque tridentem 
Sed mihi sorte datum,” : 


and assuming charge of the discipline of the department, they impar- 
tially meted out praise and blame for the consideration of the reviewing 
authority ? 

Similar essays, in a small way, at tyranny have been put forth by 
courts themselves, as exemplified in a specimen where, on motion duly 
made and carried, certain steps were taken, which it was also duly re- 
solved should form no part of the written proceedings, thus shutting 
out a series of acts of the court from the knowledge of superior offi- 
cials. The newly-invented “ cloture” of the Parliament is quite a mild 
perversion of majority power compared to such a performance. But 
when men undertake to be boys the awkwardness of their gambols 
always betrays their senility. Then again it is curious how certain 
honored maxims ever rise up amidst the deliberations of courts to claim 
their pound of flesh. “ Hearsay evidence” has had its capacity so en- 
larged as almost to render absolute deafness a necessary qualification for 
the witness. The claim of the accused to the benefit of a doubt is 
sometimes pushed so far as to render any conviction impossible. Men 
have doubted of the existence of God, of themselves, of matter, and 
too much defereng should not be extended to the weak brother whose 
mind is no clearer than a Russian sky. It is never a difficult task for 
a very ordinary lawyer to raise a doubt as to time, place, and circum- 
stance, which, if it possess no more substance than a soap-bubble, is 
enough to raise an alarm and draw off attention from more solid if 
less glittering testimony. 

This process is well understood, and often resorted to by the legal 
bullies who practice what is called law in civil courts. Some years ago 
an ex-first sergeant was on trial, with the usual paraphernalia of learned 
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counsel below and more learned commissioners above. His offense 
was the forgery to certain discharge papers of the name of his company 
commander and the presentation of these for payment. He had served 
under that officer for years, and was as well known to him as the mul- 
tiplication table. The captain was put upon the stand for government, 
and testified to the fact that the signature in question was a forgery 
and in the handwriting of the prisoner. Then came the usual cross- 
fire from “ Dodson and Fogg,” counsel for defense. 

“ How do you know it is the handwriting of the prisoner?” 

“ Did you ever see him write?” 

“ How many times?” 

“ Exactly how many times?” 

“Fifty times?” 

“Sixty times ?” 

“Seventy times?” and so on, like the bids at a country vendue. 
Verily, the sergeant was acquitted, because the captain could not swear 
that he had ever seen the prisoner write his, the captain’s, own name. 
Luckily, the matter came off before the discovery of nerve-tremors and 
microscopic peculiarities of penmanship, or the case might have di- 
gressed into the indictment of the witness for perjury. 

Worship of all sorts can be carried too far, and respect for law is 
ever in danger of growing into veneration for technicalities, like the 
Pharisee who, in his anxiety to keep the Sabbath holy, decided that if 
a man was overtaken by Friday’s sundown while on the road he might 
possibly unbuckle his horse’s girth, but must surely leave the beast to 
shake off the saddle. 

The principal duty of the court is, of course, to get at the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, whether telling for or against 
the charge, but too often they are only the arenas where opposing coun- 
sel exhaust the skill and resources of a profession abounding in ways 
that are dark and devious, while the court content themselves in a faith- 
ful endeavor to follow the agility of their “constitutional guardian,” 
as rendered by “the highly susceptible chancellor” in “ Iolanthe.” 

Perhaps all this, however, is an inevitable consequence of-the tend- 
encies of modern civilization, which has found so much to do that to 
each worker is given one task only, and so all labor undergoes that 
differentiation which the philosophers tell us is the-sole method by which 
the absolute struggles into self-consciousness. 

No judgment, then, can be considered as valid without the seal of 
the expert to whose department it belongs, which brings us back to the 
question whether for the cumbrous and antiquated machinery of a 
court-martial of thirteen members turning their thumbs up or down as 
“Simon says” there may not after all be advantageously substituted a 
judge, jury, and counsel compacted into a unit like the Globe edition of 


Shakspeare. 
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This single functionary would always be a unanimous tribunal, 
could generally be assembled without manifest injury to the service, and 
would save much 6f the present large outlay in room, furniture, and 
stationery. He would only need such limitation of circuit as would 
enable him to be found at Christmas conveniently near to where he 
started on New Year’s in order that he might have one week out of the 
fifty-two as a holiday. 

This would be the complete attainment of the goal towards which 
we seem to be drifting, or, as no garrison court is now complete without 
its judge-advocate, the next step is the detail therefor of a permanent 
post official in the department of law and the due subordination of 
each local luminary to the central sun of the corps, with proper returns, 
reports, and insignia of office. 

Then we should get our justice even cheaper and easier than we do 
our rations, and of as fixed a character. It might be oleomargarine or 
it might be butter, but at all events it would have upon it the stamp of 
the highest authority and the impetus of the “regular channels.” 

Whether we should have more law and less legalism remains to be 
seen. There would not, perhaps, be lost that opportunity for modifica- 
tion of action by individual knowledge of men which in ordinary gar- 
rison courts goes a great way towards securing equitable treatment, par- 
ticularly in the case of those most apt otherwise to be sufferers, soldiers 
who take charges and courts as part of the accidents of service, and 
would no more think of demurring to either than of quarreling with 
sunrise and sunset. 

The routine manner in which these things are sometimes dispatched, 
however, and the “ anything-you-please” way in which conclusions have 
been accepted by both court and prisoner, is laughably illustrated in 
cases like that of Smith 3d, who was tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
a “blind” of five dollars for an absence without leave, he pleading 
guilty with about as much knowledge of what he was doing as a child 
who repeats his Sunday-school lesson has of election and predestination. 
Smith 3d good-naturedly wanted “to oblige the lieutenant,” who rea- 
sonably disliked to enter a plea of not guilty with the consequent labor 
of proof, but when on the next pay-day Smith counted over his money, 
and after much painful ciphering found himself five dollars short, his 
faculties cleared up wonderfully, and investigation showed that not he, 
but Smith 1st, was the criminal, the other Smith having accepted the 
court, as he did the drills and police, mysterious dispensations of mili- 
tary life to be endured like thaws and blizzards, in patient silence. 

But the judge-advocate does not always find such plastic material 
at hand, for there is at least one case known where the monopoly of 
control seemed fairly in possession neither of himself nor the president, 
but of the accused. No one who was a member of the court will be 
likely to forget the scene when our irrepressible friend Major Dynamite 
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was once put upon trial. Here the judge-advocate, in the modesty of 
a man new to his work, was completely dominated by the vigor and 
pertinacity of the major, who actually inundated the court with com- 
ment, argument, and information, amidst which the prosecutor was in 
a fair way to be swamped. The president, good old General Anodyne, 
a veritable son of silence, sat through the uproar as if serenely uncon- 
scious of anything unusual, but close observation would have shown 
that his interior enjoyment was all the more intense. 

Finally, the junior member of the court mustered up courage to 
break into the tumult and move that the accused be required to confine 
all his remarks to writing. Whereupon the president awoke, hunted 
up his eye-glasses, peered curiously across the table upon the contestants 
opposite, and said, in his blandest draw]l,— 

“ Ah—yes—certainly—ah—I think Mr. Brown is the witness— 
ah—which is the accused—ah—and which is the judge-advocate ?” 

Now, Major Dynamite was fully equal to most emergencies, but 
on this occasion he collapsed, and was thought afterwards to be even 
melancholy at times, as though struggling with a sense of unmerited 
repression. 

If history has furnished a court which imposed the sentence of “a 
tour of guard duty every other day for a year,” the realms of fiction 
deal with a tribunal more remarkable still. In the “story of a man 
without a country,” said to have been accepted as a narrative of facts 
from Baltimore to New Orleans, there is a court presided over by Col- 
onel Morgan and convened for the trial of Lieutenant Nolan, charged 
with complicity in the Burr treason. Having been asked “ whether he 
wished to say anything to show that he had always been faithful to the 
United States,” he replies, “D—n the United States! I wish I may 
never hear of them again.” 

Poor Nolan must have been badly badgered by the prosecution to 
have exploded after this fashion. The story goes on to note that Col- 
onel Morgan, “who was holding the court,” was terribly shocked, 
which is not to be wondered at. He then proceeds “to call the court 
into his private room.” In those days they must have been more lib- 
eral in the matter of accommodation. Now it is as much as a whole 
court can do to get aspare closet in which to shift from uniform to 
cits. And when the court wishes for privacy, they generally adopt the 
principle of least action and dismiss the prisoner. Should they adjourn 
to “a private room,” most of them would emerge smelling of Santa 
Croix, but in this instance the procession returned from the president’s 
sanctum headed by old Morgan himself, “ with a face like a sheet, to 
say, ‘ Prisoner, hear the sentence of the court. The court decides, sub- 
ject to the approval of the President, that you never hear the name of 
the United States again.’ ” 

Colonel Morgan, it appears, was provided with a “ marshal,” who 
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was in close attendance, and is straightway told to take Lieutenant 
Nolan to New Orleans in an armed boat and deliver him to the naval 
commander there, and to request him to order that no one shall men- 
tion the United States to the prisoner while on board ship. 

Now, this was certainly very summary conduct on the part of Col- 
onel Morgan, who himself pronounces and executes sentence pretty 
much in the same breath, with even less delay than was granted to his 
namesake the apostate Mason. In this considerate age Nolan’s case 
would have gone into the hands of a reviewing officer, and probably 
been put upon the rack in the office of the judge-advocate-general, with 
results that it would be impossible to anticipate. 

Colonel Morgan’s jurisdiction appears also to have reached out over 
the navy, the officers of which must have been in an unusually acqui- 
escent mood if they took Nolan in and submitted to any geographical 
limitation in their intercourse with that gentleman. Nothing stirs up 
the bile of your true old salt like the suspicion of some attempt at 
authority on the part of any military land-lubber with whom he is 
expected to co-operate. The solitary occupant of the quarter-deck and 
four-fifths of the habitable part of his vessel, Captain Cuttle, U.S.N., 
has naturally enough very little respect for Captain Jenks, U.S.A., 
with his two rooms and a kitchen, and even that got only by boarding 
up his back piazza. 

However, Colonel Morgan having done this much, also “ declared 
the court adjourned without day,” though one hardly sees why that 
body assembled at all, so long as the president was to the fore, and in 
person “took the proceedings of the court to Washington City and 
explained them to Mr. Jefferson,” which, considering the circumstances, 
was, if a little irregular, a very prudent thing for Colonel Morgan to 
do. The modern colonel is too modest altogether to accumulate mileage 
in this impromptu style, and any president of a court who should now 
betake himself to the capital “to explain” things would hardly be apt 
to stay there overnight. Jefferson, though, was a man who hated for- 
malities. He approved the sentence of Colonel Morgan, and so Nolan’s 
travels and troubles began, or rather continued, and he finally died and 
was buried at sea. 

If he had lived in our more fortunate era of Star Routes and Erie 
Railroads he might have got out an injunction upon the court, recov- 
ered heavy damages from old Morgan, and be now sleeping quietly 
under a sixty-foot monument in Greenwood, with an eulogistic record of 
service, extended to a second edition, in some Scribner Series of “ Lost 
Lives and Causes.” 

The idea that a jury secures to anybody an impartial trial is admitted 
to be absurd, but even military courts have found it difficult to free 
themselves from the snare of local entanglements. On one occasion, 
just before the accused was arraigned, the president rose and placed him 
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in arrest. This postponement of action looked like a desire to expose 
the accused to as little inconvenience as possible. That individual ob- 
jected to a certain member, who was excused, immediately to reappear, 
however, as counsel for defense, apparently considered to be of more 
use to the prisoner as such than in his former capacity. This was 
followed with an objection from the judge-advocate to the president. 
Lastly, an officer presented himself with a request to be admitted as 
“prosecutor.” The interests of the government were thus well looked 
after, certainly, and the defense was by no means neglected, but the 
court,— 


‘‘T would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me.”’ 


And courts when brought together from distant points frequently fur- 
nish material for a very lively time, as when two rival particularists 
consumed a whole forenoon in hot debate over the proper use of brackets 
and the parenthesis. Subsequently the lexilogues joined issue on the 
distinction between “purport” and “tenor,” and the struggle might 
have continued to this day had not the exclusion of either word been 
avoided by the adoption of both, and thus they now stand on the record, 
—“ according to the tenor and purport of which,”—a happy example 
to theology for all time. 

Various attempts have been made by youthful reformers to shorten 
the routine and iteration of court-martial proceedings, only to meet with 
disastrous failure. There was Lieutenant Crusty, who, having made 
out the case of Private Atkins in due form, and finding that of Private 
Tompkins was exactly similar, very sensibly handed in a neat little 
record adapted to the discovery, as follows: “ For proceedings in Case 
2 see Case 1, substituting Jacob Tompkins for Joseph Atkins wherever 
found.” Old Major Rutt pored over this document a long time before 
he discovered its bearings, and had he been permitted his own way, 
would have at once returned Mr. Crusty to the “ Pint” for another 
four years. 

We have said that a law of the road provides for keeping to the 
right. This, nevertheless, does not require the driver to ditch his 
vehicle, which, if done, would illustrate the extreme of legalism. 
Once upon a time a garrison court-martial was ordered for the trial of 
Private Bones. This worthy escaped into the compassionate hands of 
the doctor, and so from week to week deferred the evil day, much to 
the irritation of Captain Sparks, who was president of the court, and 
who hated unfinished business with all the zeal of a man that from his 
youth up had regulated his life by the bugle and the Rules and Arti- 
cles of War. Finally the court proceeded to the hospital itself to sat- 
isfy the claims of justice. The recorder, being young and active, was 
first on the ground, and learned that Bones at last was dead. Returning, 
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he met the court and witnesses, headed by Captain Sparks in person, 
buttoned up to the chin, in full uniform, from plume to spur, toiling 
through the sand under the beams of a July sun, only to be informed 
that his labor was in vain and Bones beyond the reach of even the post 
adjutant, if not of mercy. Not a bit of it. “Mr. Recorder!” shouted 
Captain Sparks, “this court was ordered to try Private Bones, and Pri- 
vate Bones shall be tried!” The hospital was close by, the court met, 
entered a plea of not guilty, took testimony, found the unfortunate Bones 
guilty, and sentenced him to a forfeiture of one month’s pay and thirty 
days’ hard labor, and adjourned. 

This case is understood to be filed away in the pigeon-holes of the 
office of the department commander as “ unfinished business,” nobody 
yet having been able to determine whether Bones was legally convicted 
or not. 

This is most likely owing to a dim prevision of the recent Boston 
discovery, that a man is not dead when he dies. He is only in what 
chemists call a “ nascent” state, peculiarly susceptible to higher combi- 
nations of thought and reflection than were possible to: ordinary pro- 
toplasm. 

H. W. C. 
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USE OF ARTILLERY IN COAST DEFENSE. 


OF the several elements that constitute a system of coast defense, artil- 
lery is the most important and most effective. It would be hazardous 
to place too much confidence in torpedoes, notwithstanding the perfec- 
tion they have recently attained; for seamen will often succeed in 
raising them, in cutting their wires, in exploding them at a safe dis- 
tance from their ships, or still better, will build the latter to be almost, 
or quite, indestructible by torpedoes. This method of construction is 
that of water-tight compartments, whose partial destruction does not 
endanger the existence of the vessel. 

The rivalry that for twenty-five years has existed between ordnance 
and armor seems destined to end in favor of the former. It is evident 
that the thickness of a ship’s side has about reached its maximum 
limit. This increase of thickness, and of the corresponding weight of 
armor, is limited by conditions of seaworthiness in ships. These con- 
ditions do not eriter into the construction of coast batteries ; their armor 
can always have a thickness that will render them proof against the 
projectiles of the most powerful guns afloat. On the other hand, the 
calibre of guns has not yet reached its maximum limit; guns of twenty 
inches and more have been designed, or are under consideration, in the 
large factories, and nothing justifies the assertion that they will never 
be surpassed. If, then, hereafter the safety of ships be sought in new 
methods of construction rather than increased thickness of armor, it is 
fair to presume that the gun will have been the cause. This situation 
gives to coast artillery the double advantage of being always protected 
by armor that will resist the most powerful guns, whilst with the largest 
projectiles it can penetrate the hardest plates. It can be asserted also 
that coast artillery will always possess this advantage, and that all 
future progress will tend to confirm this superiarity. It is a great offset 
for the advantage that artillery afloat possesses in its power to begin, 
suspend, or withdraw from an action at will. 

The favorable conditions for defense arising from the construction 
of enormous guns and impenetrable armor is understood by the major- 
ity of nations. It is a fact that to-day the powers are occupied more 
with the defense of their territory than with the actual means of carrying 
war beyond their frontiers. 
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The use of artillery in coast defense comprehends : 
A. The choice of positions for coast batteries. 

B. The armament of the batteries. 

C. The service of guns. 


D. The personnel. 


A. CHOICE OF POSITION FOR COAST BATTERIES, 


The object of coast batteries is to defend the entrance of ports, to 
protect passes, roadsteads, bays, and anchorages, and to oppose landing 
and bombardments. In a word, to stop, sink, or destroy the enemy’s 
ships. These batteries can be divided into two classes, viz.: barbette 
and casemate batteries. In the second list we can place armored and 
turreted batteries. In general this classification will correspond to that 
of high and low batteries. 

Since the introduction of long-range guns, and especially since the 
adoption of rifled howitzers, rifled mortars, and shrapnel, with a time- 
fuse, high or barbette batteries have lost all defensive value. The few 
who advocate them are men whose minds move in the narrow groove 
of routine or who are blinded by conservatism. 

Formerly the preference for this type of battery was justified by 
the consideration that when sufficiently elevated its personnel and ma- 
terial were safe. In reality, smooth-bore guns could not be fully effec- 
tive beyond two thousand to two thousand six hundred yards, and at 
these distances the angle of elevation for the enemy’s guns would be so 
great that projectiles striking the parapet would pass over the pieces 
and gunners. A very high site afforded shelter from the fire from the 
tops. To produce some effect, throwing of bombs could have been re- 
sorted to, but this fire was so uncertain that seamen have never used 
it." Artillery occupying a commanding site covered a great extent 
of coast and sea; firing in barbette, it had a great field of fire and 
could plunge on the decks of ships. These batteries, however, had 
the great objection of presenting dead angles in which ships could be 
safe from their fire. This was in part corrected by batteries erected 
below the forts, or better, by flanking batteries ; but it remained true 
that by entering the field of the dead angle the enemy rendered the 
higher forts useless, and had to contend only with the low or flanking 
batteries that had been constructed to play a secondary part. Further, 
the defense of a point required the erection of two batteries instead of 
one 


To-day high and open batteries have lost all their advantages and 
retained their defects. Rifled guns by their increased range have ren- 
dered the angle of elevation unimportant. Moreover, the curve of the 
trajectory at great distances, accuracy of fire, the throwing of shells 


1 Mortars were used very effectively during the Rebellion.—O. N. I. 
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from mortars and rifled howitzers, and shrapnel with time-fuses, will 
render them untenable too easily. By the new systems of artillery in- 
direct fire is executed with as much precision as the direct. To obtain 
this precision it is sufficient that the trajectory, and not the line of sight, 
encounter no obstacle before reaching the object ; that the points of im- 
pact can be observed and the results transmitted to the battery. Ob- 
servations can be made from a commanding point, or from a captive 
balloon, and the transmission of the results will be easy and certain 
with the aid of the telegraph and telephone. It therefore follows that 
the extent of a battery’s field of fire no longer depends on the space 
visible to the eye, nor on the altitude of its position. Ina word, modern 
artillery on a low site has all the advantages that smooth-bore guns had 
in high positions. The advantages of barbette fire from elevated bat- 
teries are now obtained to a higher degree by using revolving turrets, 
and that of plunging fire by the use of mortars and rifled howitzers. 
Another reason that justifies the condemnation of open batteries is the 
increased price of new engines of war. On account of the great power 
which coast artillery must have, a gun mounted on a carriage represents 
a large capital that must be protected. But this same power assures the 
defense of a coast by a small number of guns, which admits of their 
being properly protected. 

It has been demonstrated that a coast battery should be protected 
by armor-plates, and that the elevation above the sea-level should be 
sufficient to command all navigable points, either directly or indirectly, 
with guns of great calibre. 

In war, the main object of ships is not to destroy the elements of 
defense, but rather to approach naval and military establishments so as 
to carry disorder and devastation into the ports, dock-yards, and arsenals, 
and to diminish the morale of the garrison and inhabitants. Often the 
fate of an invested place will be decided by the presence alone of one 
or two armored ships in its roadstead. 

Seamen can operate offensively in three ways: 

1st. By remaining outside of the effective range of the coast guns 
and at a distance from the place equal to or less than the longest range 
of their own artillery. In such a position, by correct firing,—which 
would be facilitated by the great size of the target,—they would throw 
their projectiles into the place, whilst the defensive artillery, having a 
much smaller object to aim at, would have less chance of hitting it; 
and even successful shots, striking an armored vessel with a great angle 
of fall and with little remaining velocity, would produce very small 
results. 

In winding rivers, with high banks, floating batteries, or ships not 
heavily armored, will conceal themselves behind the banks, and only 
the smoke of their guns will indicate their position. 

2d. The second method consists in forcing a passage without 
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engaging the guns on shore. This plan will certainly be adopted by 
seamen, if the means of defense appear insufficient or badly utilized, 
or if they have some chance of succeeding by strategy. It will be 
resorted to if, after having crossed the dangerous belt, the ships can 
bring their broadsides to bear on the place, especially so if they have to 
fear only the fire of 12- or 15-centimetre guns. The intelligent seaman 
will not fail to attempt a measure the success of which would be 
attended with such great results. This method would be used some- 
times even when the roadstead were commanded by guns of great calibre, 
if the river or channel above the place were navigable and were not 
protected by coast artillery. After having passed the enemy’s defenses, 
the ships would ascend the river until beyond his effective range, 
stopping at a good distance for bombarding. 

3d. In the third: place, ships can engage coast artillery. It is the 
middle course; seamen will resort to it only when the first two are im- 
practicable, or are too dangerous. They will, perhaps, be led to attempt 
it when they have discovered defects in the defense, and have confidence 
in the impenetrability of their ships’ sides, or in the great superiority 
of their ordnance. 

If navigable rivers give access to the seaport on all sides, the mis- 
sion of the attacking seaman is easier. If he be exposed only to the 
fire of fixed batteries, he can, by constant change of position, avoid 
their shot while bombarding at a good range. Naval establishments 
thus exposed can only be defended effectively with the co-operation of 
a fleet, of coast-guard ships, and of floating batteries. 

In this paper the question of artillery afloat is not considered, be- 
cause it concerns particularly the army engineer and the sea officer. 
Only the defense of seaports accessible by canals, passes, or rivers has 
been examined. 

It was necessary to cast a rapid glance over the methods used by 
seamen to attain their object in order to follow a rational course in the 
study of the choice of position for batteries along the coast. 

In regard to their position with reference to the passage which they 
have to defend, coast batteries can be divided into two classes: raking 
or enfilading batteries and cross-fire or flanking batteries. The first 
are placed on the outer side of channel elbows upon a line dividing the 
angle formed by the two arms; the second are placed at the inside of 
the elbows in rivers. 

The advantages due to the peculiarities of each of these two classes 
of batteries are affected by the curve and length of the arms of the 
pass which they enfilade, or with the shape of the elbows in water- 
courses, A long straight arm facilitates the fire of the raking battery, 
because the direction of the guns must not be altered at each round. 
The flank battery, on the contrary, will have more advantage in com- 
manding a channel of a nearly circular shape, for if it be placed at.the 
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centre of the arc there will be only slight changes in the train of the 
guns. 

When coast defense depended only upon smooth-bore guns, the 
enfilading battery was valued for several reasons. Situated in the 
prolongation of the axis of each branch, a ship in the latter presented 
to the battery, in the time of sailing-ships, a narrow mark of great 
thickness and height. An error in the estimation of the distance mat- 
tered but little, for if the range was short the projectile, ricocheting 
more regularly upon water than upon land, struck the hull of the ship 
or in the rigging and produced the same effect as a direct hit; if it 
were high, the projectile struck the mast and played havoc there, often 
depriving the seamen of their motive-power. This last result was fre- 
quently attained by double chain- or bar-shot, that cut the rigging, 
tore the sails, or carried away the yards and masts. The depth of the 
targets increased with the number of vessels approaching in the pass, 
and correspondingly the chance of hitting became greater. 

In low-banked and winding rivers the channel is always near the 
outer side of the elbow. In these places it is narrow, deep, and difficult 
to navigate. In the parts of the river that connect two bends the 
channel is straight, and cuts obliquely the bed of the river, widening 
and decreasing in depth. Considering the short ranges of smooth-bore 
guns, it was important to put the batteries as near as possible to the 
channel,—that is, to place them on the outer side of the elbow, a point 
near which the ship had to pass, and thus be exposed to muzzle-fire. 

An enfilading battery was exposed only to the bow-fire of ships in 
motion, and the latter in order to engage had to stop and present al- 
ternately one or the other broadside to the enemy. They were thus 
thrown across the channel, and rendering impossible the passage or the 
co-operation of the other ships of the fleet. 

Cross-fire or flanking batteries did not present any of these advan- 
tages; although they had a greater field of fire they did not command 
a greater extent of the river. They could never be located near points 
where they were forced to reduce their speed. In large rivers their 
position on the inside of elbows was impossible on account of the short 
range and want of precision of the guns. They were constantly ex- 
posed to the broadside fire of the ships. Such were the considerations 
which justified the preference that was accorded to the raking batteries. 

To-day all the conditions are changed. Ships of war propelled by 
steam are independent of the wind. The propeller is immersed below 
the water, and the guns are protected by powerful armor-plates. Guns 
mounted in turrets can fire in all directions even when moving, and 
thus add their fire to that of the bow guns on those of the engaged 
broadside. For battle the ship is stripped of its rigging, and presents 
only a small target above the water-line. Ordnance has also under- 
gone great modifications. It has acquired greater range, power, and 
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accuracy. As previously stated, guns of very large calibre perforate 
the thickest armor. But the trajectories are flatter and the projectiles 
ricochet in a very irregular manner, thus diminishing the dangerous 
space. 

These modifications in guns and in the construction of ships will 
lead to a sudden and complete change in the position of coast batteries. 

For coast defense rifled artillery provides two classes of guns, 
these of large calibre, or artillery of flat trajectory ; rifled howitzers 
and mortars or artillery for vertical fire. 

The peculiarities and the ballistic conditions of these two classes of 
guns determine in a reasonable way their mode of use and position in 
a system of maritime defense. Thus the gun is required to strike ver- 
tical and resisting objects. It is only at considerable distances, when 
the angles of fall are great, that their use against horizontal and wide 
targets will be justified. Such would be the case in a bombardment. 
On account of the smallness of the dangerous space and the irregularity 
of the ricochets, an error in the estimation of the distance or in point- 
ing entails almost always the loss of the shots. It follows that every 
position would be advantageous for which the distances of the object 
whilst in motion changed a little. 

It is preferable, then, that the movements of a ship necessitate 
changes of direction. This circumstance is, moreover, favorable, for if 
one is always certain of the direction, he rarely is of the range. 

It is therefore easy to conclude that flanking batteries should be 
armed with guns. Farther on other reasons in favor of this conclu- 
sion will be presented. 

Mortars and rifled howitzers are naturally intended for use against 
targets exposing a horizontal surface. Experience has proved that the 
errors in range of these pieces are much greater than their lateral de- 
viations. It is therefore best to place them upon the prolongation of 
the courses steered by ships,—that is, in enfilading batteries. Thus the 
greatest dimension of the ship is in the line of the greatest error. 

The examination of the question from a fighting stand-point leads to 
the same conclusions. Armored ships are the most formidable oppo- 
nents of sea-coast batteries. The hull of an ironclad has two broad- 
sides that are practically vertical planes, and a bow and a stern that 
are narrow, curved surfaces. Projectiles with a flat trajectory have 
the greatest chance of striking almost normally against the sides and of 
acting with all their energy. This necessitates the use of flanking bat- 
teries armed with heavy guns. It will be argued that the majority of 
ships will be unarmored at the bow and stern, but they present in these 
parts water-tight compartments that prevent them from sinking when 
the side is penetrated. This objection would have no weight in the 
choice of the method of attacking, because it will always be easier to 
reach and destroy these parts by a flanking fire than by an enfilading 
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fire. If several bow compartments were pierced the movements of the 
ship would be impeded, especially in the narrow and tortuous parts of 
channels. A flanking battery would best insure these results. The 
most certain means of disabling a ship is to derange her motive-power. 
Seamen so fully understand this fact that when they have been forced 
to reduce the extent of their armor in order to preserve sufficient turn- 
ing-power and speed, they have diminished the thickness at the bow 
and stern and retained that opposite the engine, or heart of the ship. 
It is indeed incontestable that a projectile passing through the sides and 
coal-bunkers and scattering its splinters or exploding in the machinery 
would give the most fortunate blow the coast-defender could hope for. 
Such a blow would be generally fatal. 

The middle of the armor at the height of the water-line is the most 
desirable point of impact, since it is the point nearest the engine, and 
the probability of missing the ship through horizontal deviation dimin- 
ishes in proportion as the desirable point of impact is near the vertical 
that divides it into two equal parts. 

In enfilading fire the projectiles would glance from the curved sur- 
faces of the bow and stern of the ship. Admitting even that they pen- 
etrate at these points, they will meet other obstacles before reaching the 
engine, which would therefore be but little exposed. Mortars and rifled 
howitzers will have every advantage in aiming at the ship’s deck in its 
longitudinal axis, and in taking for middle point of fall the parts that 
cover the engine.* 

The foregoing considerations show that flanking batteries should be 
armed with heavy guns and enfilading batteries with rifled howitzers or 
mortars. They show also that flanking batteries will be most effective 
when established about the centre of the elbows in channels or rivers ; that 
these positions require batteries with a large field of fire, which can be se- 
cured best by mounting guns in turrets. That enfilade batteries will be 
placed advantageously on the outside of elbows upon the prolongation of 
the arms of the bend. 

Great importance is attached to cross-fire in a fortification, because 
by this means a large number of projectiles can be concentrated upon 
any given point, and the besieger is forced to protect his approaches 
from front and flank fire. It is also very destructive when directed 
upon troops. In the defense of coast lines, however, these advantages 
are not fully obtained. As has been said, the object of coast artillery 
is to prevent the passage of ships by destroying them. Let us suppose 

? This is only true if the ship be stationary.—O. N. I. 

5 During the Turco-Russian war the “‘ Lifté Djelil,’’ Turkish vessel, whose armor 
was one hundred and fifty-seven millimetres thick, was struck by about thirty 
15-centimetre projectiles without being seriously damaged. A Russian howitzer 
from a distance of three thousand metres struck the deck with a 21-centimetre 


shell, which passed through the turret and burst in the powder-magazine, causing 
the loss of the ironclad and the two hundred seamen on board. 
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that the defense of a portion of a passage can be assured by a number 
N of guns. If all these guns be placed upon the same bank of the 
river, or upon the same side of the channel, all will have the advantage 
of being in the best position, since they are in the centre of the curve 
described by the channel ; their fire will be concentrated upon the same 
side of the ship, rendering her destruction more rapid, more complete, 
and more certain, and the chance of injuring her machinery will be 
greater. 

Thus established, NV guns will have to contend only against a part 
of those of the enemy, those of the turrets and of the side attacked ; 
in order that the guns of the other side may be brought into action the 
ship will have to manceuvre, which will often be impossible, on account 
of the narrowness of the channel, and if possible, would cause a great 
loss of time. If in order to obtain the doubtful advantage of cross- 
fire } guns be placed upon each bank, these two batteries will expend 
their efforts upon two sides equally strong, whose destruction will be 
less sure, and certainly less rapid. Besides, the existence of an armored 
ship is no more compromised by the destruction of both sides than by 
that of a single side. 

It can therefore be assumed that the cross-fire which is valued in 
fortifications is not suitable for coast defense ; it might even be danger- 
ous when the ship was directly between the two batteries. It is true 
that guns placed according to the ideas developed in this paper could 
cross their fire, but it would always be vertical fire crossing horizontal 
fire, which would be directed upon different parts of the target by reason 
of the peculiarities of each. 

To accomplish their object thoroughly coast guns should be so 
placed as to have an effective fire against ships at all navigable points 
of the river,—up-channel so as to cover all the positions from which 
an enemy could bombard the place protected, and downward as far as 
the sea. This is rendered necessary by the methods adopted by seamen 
to attain their principal object, and from the fact that if a part of the 
channel on the side of the sea were without defense, an enemy besieging 
or blockading the place would create at that part a base of maritime 
operations which would greatly facilitate the transport of personnel, 
material, ammunition, and provisions. 


B. ARMAMENT OF COAST BATTERIES. 


By section A it has been demonstrated that flanking batteries ought 
to be armed with guns of flat trajectory and lighter ordnance, and en- 
filading batteries with artillery of high trajectory, mortars, or rifled 
howitzers. 

We have shown the positions to which each kind of battery should 
be assigned, as well as the parts of a ship upon which each class of guns 
must be directed. It remains to 7 decided what calibre must be used. 

Vou. IX.—No. 2. 
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A fort, a turret, or a coast battery should command effectively the 
adjacent waters, and if it be isolated, should protect its approaches and 
flank the banks. Siege artillery, to which, if necessary, guns of large 
calibre can be added, could be used to defend the approaches and flank 
the banks. It is, then, only necessary to consider the proper calibre of 
the guns intended to command the water. 

The resistance of ships and their method of fighting will vary the 
power of guns required to oppose them. In England, guns of 10 and 
11 inches, and howitzers of 8, 9, 10, and 12 inches, are used. In Ger- 
many, the government has adopted guns of 8}, 93, 11, 12}, and 14 
inches, and mortars of 8} and very soon of 11 inches. The Italians 
arm their coast batteries with guns of 87, 12,5, and very soon of 152 
and 18 inches. 

It is worthy of remark that the calibres of-coast guns are increasing 
daily with the different powers. The same is true of naval ordnance. 

“This fact is the result of the continued rivalry between guns and 
armor. It would be imprudent, then, to base the calibre limit upon 
the results of the most recent experiments with ordnance and armor, 
for nothing authorizes the belief that the gun which to-day penetrates 
the strongest armor will pierce to-morrow that which invention shall 
oppose to it. 

To sink ships the guns must have sufficient power to pierce at 
known distances and angles of incidence the strongest armor that can 
be brought before them. In consequence of the lack of experiments 
and of the continued and rapid progress of industry, it is impossible to 
fix in advance the minimum calibre that can be adopted in a given 
case. It is certain that enormous ironclads of deep draught of water 
and of very great length will be at a disadvantage in narrow channels 
or winding and shallow passes. On the other hand, the armanent of 
coast batteries is permanent, and on account of the great cost the guns 
of large calibre cannot be changed with every new improvement. 

This uncertain state of affairs, coupled with the enormous outlays 
required in the construction and armament of coast batteries, seems to 
point out, as the most judicious course to pursue with an eye to the 
future, the adoption of guns of the largest calibre. As it is as easy to 
protect a gun of large calibre as one of 9 or 11 inches, the difference of 
expense will only amount to the difference in the cost of the guns, 

The objection can no longer be raised that guns of great weight are 
unmanageable, since, by means of hydraulic machinery, the heaviest 
guns can be handled with as much ease, and are pointed with as much 
rapidity and certainty, as those of ordinary size. By means of accumu- 
lators or hydraulic gear counter-weights can be arranged and placed so 
as to establish equilibrium in these enormous masses when the pointing 

is executed by turning about the centre of gravity of the piece, as with 

the Gruson carriages fitted for ports of minimum size. Thus the force 
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required to elevate the gun is only that necessary to overcome the 
inertia of the mass, or rather the sum of the resistances due to the 
friction of the different parts of the mechanism. The guns are trained 
by revolving the turrets with steam machinery. The loading is easy 
and rapid, as it is done mechanically. 


C. SERVICE OF THE GUNS. 


As coast artillery will have to contend with ships of great speed, 
and as the effectiveness of a gun’s fire is proportional to the number of 
shots fired in a given time, it is necessary that the pieces be served as 
rapidly as possible. 

The service of a gun can be divided into two parts,—the loading 
and the pointing. If these two operations could be done simultane- 
ously, the rapidity of the fire would be considerably increased, since the 
piece could be fired as soon as it was loaded. In order to realize this 
great advantage, it is necessary that the elevating and training should 
be performed by means of appliances which will not require the gunners 
charged with these duties to be near the carriage. 

In turrets, the train is given by a line of sight marked upon the 
top. The elevation can be given by arranging a pointer so as to coin- 
cide exactly with the vertical movements of the breech, and thus show 
the elevation upon a Scale properly graduated. 

It would be very advantageous to be able to direct the training of 
the guns from the interior of the turret. In order to do this it would 
only be necessary to place a prism in an elevated position above the 
gun, with its axis parallel to that of the trunnions. The image of the 
target would then be reflected on a line of sight parallel to the axis of 
the gun when it was properly trained upon the object. The image of 
the object, formed upon a plane at the focus of the prism, will move 
as the object itself does; only the displacements in the lateral train or 
in the circular movement of this image will be constant, whilst the 
displacements in the direction of the line of fire will decrease as the 
object gets farther away. These last displacements will increase with 
the elevation of the prism above the water-level, and with its focal dis- 
tance. A powerful prism placed, as has been previously said, twenty 
or thirty metres above the mean height of the water would allow not 
only the guns to be trained on the object, but would show with great 
exactness the distance of the object from the battery up to two thousand 
yards, Another way of giving the exact elevation to the guns would 
be to put the end of the pointer in contact with the axis of the gun 
projected upon a fixed circular card, and placed so that the projection 
of the axis upon the card is in the same plane with the axis of the gun. 
The needle having the movement of the turret will show when the guns 
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bear on the object, and in following the movements of the breech, it 
will show by the scale that the guns are at the desired angle of elevation 
to strike the object towards which it points. 

The realization of these desiderata would simplify the pointing very 
much, and would secure the following advantages : 

1. The power of continually covering the object and of firing at the 
moment when the latter is in the line of fire. General Brialmont says 
the gun would be kept pointed on the object as the gun of the sports- 
man is at game in motion. 

2. One man can train both guns of the turret. 

3. Only a prism, quickly and easily replaced, is exposed to the 
enemy’s fire, instead of the head of an officer. 

4, The captain of the gun being in a position of safety is less likely 
to be confused, and a great source of error is thus removed. 

5. The number of men required at the guns is reduced, and the 
training of the latter rendered easier. 

6. Pointing by means of sights is thus avoided ; the errors of ad- 
justment and of aiming are thus eliminated,—voluntary or involuntary 
errors which it is often impossible to control, or even to ascertain, in 
firing against movable objects. 

Thus the fire from turrets would be directed by indirect aiming. 
It would therefore be unnecessary to elevate them so as to command 
directly all of the points within their circle of fire. They could then 
be hidden by the banks, or by covering masses, and the smoke from 
their guns alone would serve to direct the fire of the enemy. This 
reduction in their height would lead to a marked reduction in their net 
cost. 

Such a system of training is evidently only possible for such guns 
as can be loaded when laid for any elevation, a condition which it will 
not be very difficult to fulfill. With the majority of carriages actually 
in use, mounted with guns whose breeches are closed by wedges or 
transverse bolts, loading at great elevations is impossible, because the 
cheeks of the carriage prevent the opening of the breech ; but it must 
be remembered that at great distances the firing is always slow, in 
which case the gun can be laid in a position for loading. 

For batteries intended to command very narrow passes, such a car- 
riage could be adopted as would allow the gun to take automatically the 
desired elevation when trained upon the object. 

Thus the whole training would be limited to training the pieces 
without having to deal with the elevation. This proposition was sug- 
gested by the following reasoning : 

When a coast battery is established on the inside of the elbow of a 
channel, the line of fire of the guns for such point in the circle of 
training cuts the pass at a point whose distance from the battery is in- 
variable, and can be measured beforehand, and the elevations necessary 
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calculated ; consequently the elevation which corresponds to each direc- 
tion of the guns becomes merely a function of the training. 

In these conditions the relation between the two elements of point- 
ing, the direction and the elevation of the line of fire, can be shown by 
a curve whose abscissa would be the horizontal arcs of a circle, de- 
scribed by a point at the fulcrum of the piece, and whose ordinates 
would be certain functions of the angle of elevation. 

An element worthy of consideration in training is the change in the 
height of the target, due to the motion of the sea. To ascertain this 
it would be necessary to construct a “marigraph” that would show 
constantly the level of the object, or still better, which by automatic 
action would alter the position of the pointer so that the height of the 
sea could be read at any moment. 

The distance of the object can be ascertained by a long base-line, at 
each extremity of which is a plane-table and telescope with alidade 
attachment and telegraphic connections. With the same arrangement 
Major Gautier, by means of a very ingenious electric apparatus, causes 
the pivoting ruler of one plane-table to take constantly a direction 
parallel to that of the alidade of the other. The sighting lines of the 
ruler and the alidade intersect upon a scale which shows the distance. 
This distance is telegraphed to the battery, if not located at the sight- 
ing point. 

A blind adherence to the distance observed by any instrument would 
not insure the hitting of the object, especially at long range. A gun 
sighted for one thousand yards does not invariably drop its projectile 
at exactly that range under all circumstances. A close observance of 
the fall of the projectiles of previous fires is absolutely necessary to 
insure accuracy. 

As the picking up of the range with guns of large calibre is very 
expensive, it has been proposed to do it with smaller pieces, of 12 
or 15 centimetres (4.7 or 5.9 inches), for example. But such meas- 
urement would not dispense entirely with a subsequent close observation 
of the fire of the heavier guns, because the causes of deviation do not 
produce the same effects upon projectiles of different forms, masses, and 
velocities. 

The necessity of resorting to a costly and doubtful means of meas- 
uring the range at great distances, and the slight effect of projectiles 
upon ships at such a distance, seem to limit coast artillery to engaging 
them with fire perpendicular to their broadsides at short ranges, especi- 
ally when the vessel is in motion. This rule seems to be borne out by 
the fact that at short ranges the causes of deviation act a shorter time 
and have less influence. It is probable that upon very heavy projectiles 
even the most important of these causes would be without sensible effects 
at ranges up to two thousand or three thousand metres. In the prac- 
tice of the coast batteries at Cronstadt in September, 1876, 8- and 
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9-inch guns, at a range of eighteen hundred yards, firing at a fixed target 
42’ by 14’, without sighting shots, gave 36.5 as the percentage of hits. 
At a range of two thousand six hundred yards, the 11-inch gun struck 
the same target in motion at the first shot. 

This is one of the great advantages of the use of very large calibres 
for coast defense, since the increase of calibre produces an increase of 
the distance for which sighting-fire is unnecessary. 

If the distance-measurer could be so arranged as to dispense with 
sighting shots against fixed objects, its use would be still of little value 
in firing against movable objects, for if an appreciable time should 
elapse between the moment at which the observations were taken and 
that of the arrival of the projectile at the object, then the distance 
would have changed unless the ship described a circle about the battery. 

The Gautier method presents difficulties in application; for the 
enemy recognizing its value, in this particular case, will ascertain the 
direction of the base-line and the positions of the stations. If the latter 
are not protected he will render them untenable, and if they be cov- 
ered they will lose the advantage of a wide field of vision. It must 
not be forgotten that every secondary and indispensable adjunct used in 
defense or attack must satisfy the condition that it cannot be rendered 
useless before the guns, or it must be capable of renewal. 

All powers have recognized the necessity of armored defense for 
coast batteries. In all respects Mr. H. Gruson, of Buckan, near 
Madgeburg, has best satisfied this necessity with his system of chilled 
cast-iron armor. He varies the thicknesses and shapes of his plates 
with a view to maximum resistance and simplicity in construction. 
His method of casting is the only one by which these results are ob- 
tained at relatively low prices. The outside part of the Gruson revolv- 
ing turret has the form of an ellipsoid of revolution. It is composed 
of twelve segments that form a dome, and are fitted on their edges with 
tongues and grooves. These pieces sustain each other, and form a 
resisting whole without the necessity of backing or bolts. 

If one of the plates of the dome be injured, it can be easily and 
rapidly replaced at but little expense. 

As regards resistance, the dome shape has the advantage of present- 
ing to the enemy’s guns but one point at which it can be struck nor- 
mally. This point if struck is supported like a spherical arch by all 
the segments. Thus it is not only the point hit that resists, but the 
shock is distributed throughout all parts of the shield. 

The resistance of the Gruson metal has been compared with that of 
steel and of soft iron. This comparison can only be made conclusive 
by giving to each metal the most advantageous form of which it is 
susceptible. 

Iron and steel can only be rolled in the shape of prismatic, cylin- 
drical, or conical plates. The cylinder and the cone can be struck 
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normally upon all points of a generatrix. In order to avoid large em- 
brasures in inclined plates, the inclination must be such that the axis 
of the gun at usual elevations will be normal to the face of the plate, 
which amounts to placing them very nearly perpendicular to the line 
of fall of the enemy’s projectiles. It is not, then, to the quality of the 
metal alone that the great superiority of the Gruson armor must be 
attributed, but also to the forms which it is possible to give to the 
plates in casting, which also admits of giving them thicknesses sufficient 
to resist the blows of the most powerful projectiles. 

M. Gruson has also devised and constructed a coast gun-carriage, 
which he styles a carriage for a minimum port, and which admits of 
his reducing the embrasures in his armor to very little more than the 
calibre of the gun. To accomplish this he places the point of inter- 
section of the two axes of rotation of the guns near the extremity of 
the axis of the bore and in the centre of the embrasure. By a hy- 
draulic mechanism, worked either by hand or by steam, the trunnions 
are made to describe a circle about the pivotal point of the muzzle. 
The gun is given vertical movement about the same point by a system 
of levers placed under the breech and muzzle, where they are protected 
from the enemy’s fire. 

Coast batteries being stationary, the most improved machinery can 
be used and kept in perfect safety in the foundations of the turrets. 

These several improvements will render the defense of coasts, and 
even of ports, almost perfect. Mechanical power will supersede mus- 
cular strength, and with the adoption of engines many errors caused 
by the confusion of gunners will disappear. In a word, a small num- 
ber of men will be required for working the largest guns, and correct 
firing will be secured through a minimum amount of attention bestowed 
upon a limited number of objects. These facts, coupled with the ad- 
vantages arising from the perfect stability of forts, will probably render 
the latter invincible. 

It seems reasonable to conclude, therefore, that a rich and industrial 
nation though small can become formidable to a very powerful adver- 
sary if it will apply itself during peace to perfecting the defense of its 
territory by utilizing the improvements that are daily introduced into 
machinery and artillery. It will incur great expense, but in time of 
danger its defense will take fewer men from the workshops, and will 
require less blood and sacrifice. 

The capital expended for such a purpose benefits the world, for it 
secures a guarantee of peace by giving to small nations great defensive 
power, and when armor takes the place of stone in the construction of 
forts, such powers of resistance will be presented that rulers will prefer 
to settle their difficulties by arbitration, or restrain their ambition, rather 
than foolishly expend all their strength against walls of iron. 
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D. PERSONNEL. 


The use of steam and hydraulic machinery in loading and pointing 
guns, of electricity in firing them, and the preservation of a compli- 
cated material and of ammunition, require a personnel skilled in all 
the details of its duty. 

Coasts, and especially river bottoms, are unhealthy, asarule. Only 
men acclimated or recruited upon the spot should be stationed there. 
Besides, they will have the advantage of being accustomed to views of 
the sea, of the river, of plains, and to the movements of ships. There 
will often be fishermen having a perfect knowledge of the coast, of the 
sea, or river. The mechanics who, necessarily, will work the guns in 
coast batteries, must be recruited in the industrial localities or else be- 
long to the regular army. The instruction of the personnel in all its 
duties will be expensive, and will present great difficulties. The prin- 
cipal part of this instruction will consist in target-practice at floating 
objects, and especially at objects in motion. 

The turning of the turrets in training guns, and the manipulation 
of hydraulic machinery in training, will require steam, and hence a 
large consumption of coal. 

If the turrets and guns be worked by means of an accumulator, 
the expenditure of power would be always proportional to the number 
of revolutions produced, and a small number of gunners could, by means 
of force-pumps, accumulate sufficient power to train the guns during 
drill. 

Only through long practice in the use of winches and levers will 
officers acquire great skill in regulating the revolutions of the turrets 
and the elevation of the guns. For this reason it will be useless, in 
time of peace, to revolve the turrets by means of levers worked by 
hand. Such revolutions would be too irregular to obtain a rapid and 
correct train. By frequent observations made upon ships in motion, 
and by frequent drills, officers and subalterns will learn to appreciate 
properly the importance and speed of ships. 


C. C. Roars, 
Ensign. 


Translated from the Revue Belge Militaire. 





TEDDIE TUBBS IN THE ARMY. 


Do not make the usual mistake and fancy it is the career of the writer 
you are about to read. He has been in correspondence with Teddie 
Tubbs for the past eleven years, and the following is simply a compila- 
tion of the latter’s amusing letters; so it comes much easier to him to 
write in the first person. 


Whether love or taste for a profession or a special branch of busi- 
ness can be inherited, is a question I will leave to the savants. I simply 
know that my great-grandfather, grandfather, great-uncle, and uncles 
were officers of no inconsiderable merit and fame in the army and navy 
of the United States; that their lives were devoted to their country, 
and in several instances sacrificed in her cause; that the United States 
is still pecuniarily indebted to the first-named ancestor for services ren- 


dered as a general during the Revolutionary war; that the claim has 
been bequeathed by generation to generation until it has reached me, 
and here pauses to be similarly transmitted to my descendants (should 
I be guilty of paternity) as a priceless heirloom, and as an evidence of 
the manner in which a grateful country recognizes the services of her 
departed defenders. 

I remember how, with the earliest dawn of manhood, came that 
longing, which is like an unquenchable thirst, for the life of a soldier, 
or rather for the life of an officer. I will admit I was never wildly 
infatuated with the idea of being Patsy Mulligan’s file-closer. I know 
not if this desire for a military career was inherited, or whether it was 
acquired by association with army friends, or born of long visits made 
at frontier posts and harbor garrisons; I only know it was the sole 
profession I viewed with envious eyes. 

Have you not noticed an officer of the service rarely selects a like 
profession for his son? Often the son chooses the profession of the 
father, and not infrequently overcomes all opposition, and is permitted 
to follow his inclination ; but in nine cases out of ten it is with the dis- 
approval of his father or guardian, if he be an officer. I can give no 
explanation in support of this assertion; but nevertheless is it a fact, 
and when appointments to West Point and the Naval Academy were 
offered to my brothers and myself, my mother, who was the daughter 
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of an army officer and born in a garrison, would not entertain the idea 
for a moment. What was the consequence? The war of the Rebel- 
lion found my brothers, at the age of seventeen, officers in the Federal 
army, and me lamenting my fate in not Having been born earlier that 
I also might have entered the service. 

“The late onpleasantness” was born, grew, sickened, and died with- 
out my aid, and the vast military ability I felt confident I possessed 
was expended manceuvring different bodies through the well-drilled 
ranks of the “German,” and enlisting parties for “ privateering” in 
opposition to the leader’s orders. Years passed and brought neither 
change nor promotion. I had faithfully and conscientiously performed 
the duties allotted to me, but I was in the same old groove, and the same- 
ness of the occupation I had already tired of made it still more irk- 
some, till at length, concluding it would be sinful to flirt and waltz 
myself into the grave, I determined that my long-cherished wish should 
be gratified. I resolved to enter the army and in a few years to win 
the glory which should forever like a halo wreathe my name. I felt 
that my large acquaintance with prominent and influential men would 
enable me to obtain an appointment readily ; and I was right, for in less 
than three weeks after making my application I received an official 
_ communication from the War Department informing me that the Pres- 

ident had appointed me a second lieutenant in the army. 

No prince ascending the throne where henceforth he would reign 
supreme could feel prouder or of more importance than I as I affixed 
my fameless signature to the document which was to entitle me to the 
privilege of annexing the coveted capitals, U. 8. A. . In those days I 
was an admirer of “QOuida’s” writings. Granville de Vigne and Sa- 
bretasche were my ideal of a beau sabreur, and I had determined to 
pattern my life and habits after theirs. Before leaving my chamber 
the day following my acceptance of the appointment, I spent several 
hours in front of a large mirror drilling myself, endeavoring to catch 
that characteristic motion with which these heroes of hers always moved, 
namely, the “cavalry swing.” Had I then known that infantrymen 
resorted to the subterfuge of carrying hayseed in their vest pockets and 
straw from the stable in their boots to give them the odor of a cavalry- 
man, I would have followed their example. But alas, I was ignorant! 
and with only my own conception of what a “cavalry swing” really is, 
I swung down the stairs and encountered a messenger from the War 
Department, who handed me a communication from the Secretary of 
War desiring an interview at my earliest convenience. 

If any one thinks I would have exchanged places with Rothschild, 
Vanderbilt, or one of the crowned heads in Europe, as I swung up by 
the Treasury Building that morning, he does me great injustice. 

It would be affectation, and perhaps untruthfulness, to assert that 
the Secretary was a compadre, or even an associate of mine; but he 
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was certainly an acquaintance, and on previous occasions, at festive 
gatherings, we had frequently communed together, and discussed the 
merits of different vintages with a familiarity entirely obliterating the 
vast chasm that yawned between our stations ; consequently, I felt none 
of the timidity sometimes experienced as one enters for the first time 
the sanctum of the great mogul. 

As I neared the antiquated building which, as the astrologers would 
say, is “afflicted by Mars,” my imagination pictured myself at no dis- 
tant day installed therein as the adjutant-general of the army. As I 
swung down the echoing corridor to pay my respects to the gentleman 
who then held this position, and who had for many years been a friend 
of my family, I mentally confessed that I was destined ere long to sup- 
plant him, and, like a ward politician, I determined the office should 
seek me, not I the office. He received me with gentlemanly dignity, 
entirely foreign to the almost rude manner he adopted in his latter days, 
and which in charity should be attributed to advancing age. Having 
congratulated me in the kindliest manner, he said the Secretary wished 
to see me in regard to the selection of a corps; he intimated that if I 
had a preference it would not be improper to acquaint him with the fact. 

If I had a preference! Why, at this time the army to me consisted 
of but one corps, one regiment, and one troop! It must be this or 
nothing. My reason for having formed this biased opinion of the 
army was very weak, and the evidence I must adduce in support of it 
still weaker, and inadmissible in any court save courts-martial. True, 
I was acquainted with several of the officers who wore the mystic num- 
ber and insignia on their cap, and they were capital fellows, and I was 
fond of them; but it was not the friendship I felt for them that influ- 
enced me to reduce the army to one corps and centre it in one regiment. 

It was the opinion and confident assertion of the popular chaperones 
and reigning belles of this period that the crack corps was the cavalry ; 
the crack regiment the ; and the crack troop . It would have 
been impossible for De Vigne or Sabretasche to have served outside of 
the crack corps, and as they were to be my models, and the above-men- 
tioned fashionable oracles my mentors, I had decided on the or 
none ; the crack troop or nothing. 

Thanking the adjutant-general for his congratulatory expressions, I 
ascended the stairs that led to the office of the Secretary. I had often 
ascended stairs, but never before in the same manner ; my usual mode 
had been skipping two or three at a time with wonderful alacrity ; but 
that was now abandoned, it was boyish and undignified. I grasped the 
iron railing as if it were a horse’s mane, and raised each foot alternately 
to the ordinary height of a stirrup, and then planted it firmly on the 
stair. This was necessary, for it was impossible for me to continue my 
swing in my ascent, and it was impracticable to move without some 
motion that denoted a horseman. 
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As I inscribed my name on the card handed me by the official who 
guarded the portal communicating with the office of the Secretary, I 
embellished the signature with a final flourish, which I discovered was 
a perfect representation of a cavalry bit. It was unintentional, but so 
appropriate, and savored so strongly of De Vigne and the corps, that 
to have erased it would have been reprehensible. 

Assuring the menial that an introduction was unnecessary, as I was 
well known to the War Minister, I entered his apartment and greeted 
him with, “General, good-morning.” 

He was sitting at a desk strewn with official papers, his mammoth 
form faintly veiled by a cloud of perfumed smoke that circled slowly 
from the Figaro—or, perhaps, Reina Victoria—which he held between 
hislips. My salutation eliciting no response, I repeated it, and remained 
standing in the position of asoldier,—“ little fingers behind the seams 
of the trousers,” “heels on the same line,” etc.,—waiting his recognition 
of my presence. 

Even my imagination failed to picture De Vigne or Sabretasche 
succumbing quietly to such humiliation. They would have seized him 
by the collar, and having applied their malachite-handled whip,—al ways 
carried in lieu of cane,—they would have opened the window and 
dropped him lightly to the ground ; but I felt confident such a pro- 
ceeding would be injudicious. What should I do?. Should I again 
seek the adjutant-general and make known my grievance? No; that 
would publish my humiliating treatment, and to have that known would 
be lasting disgrace. While thus cogitating, with the haughty air and 
manner he was noted for assuming when officially engaged, he ejaculated 
as follows,— 

“What the devil do you want to go into the army for?” 

Modesty forbade my enumerating the soldierly qualities I felt that 
I possessed, and which directly pointed to that profession ; while diffi- 
dence and my democratic principles prevented basing my choice on the 
merits of my departed ancestors. Consequently, I merely replied that 
I had a taste for the service. To this he returned,— 

“From what I have seen of you I imagined your taste was for 
round-dances and giddy girls; and though you may eventually lead 
Germans in your company, you will find it a different coterie from your 
favorite cotillon club.” I really felt degraded, standing (he had not 
asked me to be seated) in that statue-like position, listening in silence 
to his cutting remarks, and his insulting, far-fetched, miserable puns. 

“ However,” he continued, “ I advise you to cease parting your hair 
in the middle, unless you wish to be an object of ridicule. What 
‘regiment do you wish to go to?” 

I did not reply at once. How could I? The idea of De Vigne 
or Sabretasche receiving information from a civilian office-holder as to 
how he should wear his hair; it was too preposterous. The fact that 
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they wore it as they chose was sufficient to stamp it the fashion, and, 
besides, mine was not parted in the middle, although I will admit it 
was in uncomfortable proximity thereto. Realizing that it would be 
a relief to terminate the interview, I answered,— 

“The Cavalry, sir.” 

“Are you aware of the present station of this regiment?” he asked. 

“ Yes, sir,” I replied, “ Arizona Territory.” 

He resumed, “The shoes you wear” (a favorite pair of pointed-toes, 
built expressly for me by St. Crispin himself) “are not unlike in shape 
the moccasins of the Apaches ; with this exception, I perceive nothing 
in yourself or your apparel suitable for that life or climate. You will 
find it a different life from what you expect, and one that you have no 
fitness for. You may leave your address in the next room.” 

I felt not unlike the man who said he did not mind having assafcetida 
poured on him, and could stand having it rubbed in ; but that when it 
came to kicking him out for smelling, it was carrying the joke too far! 
Nevertheless, I wished him good-morning, and withdrew. 

I would not have believed that years could produce such an utter 
transformation as had been effected ina f w moments. I had descended 
perforce from the Sabretasche pedestal. By remaining mute when such 
contumely was heaped upon me, I had forfeited all right to aspire to 
such an altitude. It is true, I was an officer in the United States army, 
and I was sure of my commission in the “crack” regiment, but with 
what a recommendation! I felt indignant and at the same time hum- 
ble. I could not understand why, being a lieutenant, the Secretary, 
who on previous occasions had always been courteous to me, should 
now treat me with such withering contempt. But he had done so, and 
I failed to perceive a possibility in the future of wiping out the insult. 

As I returned by the Treasury Building my appearance was dejected 
and my studied swing was changed to a gait bespeaking no profession. 
The wealth of the Rothschilds and the Vanderbilts was not viewed 
with so much scorn as it had been earlier in the day, and the rank I 
held seemed robbed of its dazzling brightness. But after all, it was 
improbable that the Secretary would dramatize the scene of the morn- 
ing, and might my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth if ever I 
mentioned it. And with this thought and resolve uppermost in my 
mind, I strolled into a near café and, calling for a dragoon decoction, 
toasted my diplomacy. : 

The following day my long-cherished dream was very nearly real- 
ized. It lacked but a trifle of absolute fulfillment. I was commis- 
sioned in the “crack” corps and the “crack” regiment ; but there being 
no vacancy in the “ crack” troop, I had to content myself with another. 
This was easily done, as I learned the one to which I was appointed 
was usually squadroned with the favorite one. In direct violation of 
existing orders from the War Department, and contrary to the rules 
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adopted by the revised regulations, I shall continue to use the words 
troop and squadron when writing of cavalry. They are absolute, but 
I prefer them to company and battalion. I would, in fact, suppress 
the revised cavalry tactics, if for no other reason than the misapplica- 
tion of the word battalion to cavalry. I never hear it used in such 
connection without recalling a remark I heard from a captain of militia 
at an annual muster. He was replying to an inquiry as to the where- 
abouts of his son. He said, “ You’ll find him front somewhere. He 
commands the betillion of calvery.” Whether this remark prejudiced 
me against the word I know not, but I do seriously object to its appli- 
cation to a body of horse, and being ineligible to a trial for disrespect or 
insubordination, I shall adhere to troop and squadron. 

I was granted a leave of absence for two months, which allowed 
ample time for the completion of my military trousseau, and for my 
farewells also. At the expiration of that time, with my trunks con- 
taining every conceivable thing I could possibly want, and various 
articles of bijouterie et virtu, or bigotry and virtue, as you please, but 
which, with “Ouida,” I deemed indispensable in the quarters of a cavalry 
officer, I bade farewell to the East, and following the astronomical 
course suggested by Bishop Berkeley, and the advice of the late lamented 
Horace, I turned towards the golden West. 

Having comfortably installed myself in the smoking-car, I pro- 
ceeded to more thoroughly examine my orders. I drew the large 
official document addressed to myself from my pocket. It was dated 
“War Department, Sept. 6, 18—.” From its contents I learned I 
was to report to the commanding officer, Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, 
and that I would accompany the first detachment of recruits leaving 
that depot for the Pacific slope. 

I will confess I was a little partial to my forage-cap at the begin- 
ning of this journey. It was new, and the glittering crossed sabres 
and the symbolic little silver number had a tendency to create a feeling 
of pride, and perhaps of vanity, on this my maiden movement under 
orders. Consequently, it adorned my head, and was really far more 
comfortable than my stiff, heavy Derby. But by noon of the second 
day I was obliged to sacrifice it. I was obliged to sacrifice the cap or 
part with my senses. So I decided to remove the cap, which was the 
only thing I wore denoting my connection with the service. During 
the few hours I had worn it I had been accosted by every male indi- 
vidual in the car. They were all strangers to me, and I appreciate the 
blessing of a merciful Providence which permits me to add that they 
remain so. 

I listened to reminiscences of Bull Run, Gettysburg, and Antietam 
till I was weary, and was forced to gaze upon pictures of Libby and 
Andersonville, representing so vividly the horrors and misery of these 
places that I was forced to confess car-walls “ would a prison make” 
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if stone ones proved inadequate. I was told the faults of Grant, Sher- 
man, and Sheridan, and shown the virtues of Lee, Jackson, and 
Stuart; and then by a simple transposition of the words, faults and 
virtues, I listened to the same theme from some other veteran. I 
learned that the right of the Southern States to secede was constitu- 
tional beyond a doubt; that Charles Sumner and Thaddeus Stevens 
were the original instigators of the war; besides other valuable infor- 
mation of a like nature. Also that the Yankees had horns, and lived 
wholly on baked beans and brown bread ; belonging to this species of 
horned biped myself, of course the intelligence was appreciated. 

I was asked if I knew Dennis Flaherty, Mike McGarrigan, Hans 
Switzer, and dozens more; if I ever expected to be a corporal; how 
long the government had “got me for.” Also if I should be branded 
if I should desert, and if the pay was still thirteen dollars a month. 
So to avoid a continuance of this tiresome ordeal my: cap was exchanged 
for a citizen’s head-piece. 

I reached St. Louis on Sunday morning, and went to the Southern 
Hotel ; this was prior to the advent of that electric spark. Katherine 
and the noble old building dreamed not of its doom. After luncheon 
I repaired to the military post which was to be the scene of my novi- 
tiate ; I reported to the captain of cavalry then in command there, and 
learned from him that I would be obliged to take rooms in the city, 
all the quarters being occupied. He kindly asked me to accompany 
him to his house to meet some of the officers. 

It was a lovely afternoon ; the band from its station on the verdant, 
velvet-like lawn was discoursing the sweetest music. The grounds 
were covered with persons from the city who came regularly on the 
Sabbath day to stroll over the premises and enjoy the music. The 
piazzas of the officers’ quarters displayed reclining-chairs of various pat- 
terns, hammocks and camp-stools, several of which I observed were 
occupied as the captain and myself drew near. 

The ceremony of introduction being over, and the customary 
American hospitality having been extended, I seated myself among the 
merry group and joined in their pleasant, mirthful chat. 

This was my idea of army life in time of peace, or rather my con- 
ception of a cavalry officer’s life in quarters. Nature and art combined 
to make the place attractive, and its proximity to the city lent it an 
additional charm. Invitations to dinner, luncheon, and theatre parties 
were of daily occurrence, and as St. Louis is not in the least hostile to 
brass buttons, it is a pleasant home for army officers. 

At length the day of my departure arrived. I was ordered to ac- 
company a large body of recruits to Benicia Barracks, California, and 
there await further orders. 

I will never forget this journey. Among the travelers en route to 
California were an artillery officer and his wife. I was fortunate in 
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making their acquaintance, and, as they were extremely agreeable 
persons, they added immensely to the pleasure of my trip. 

While passing through the Sierra Nevada mountains we often spent 
the day on the back platform of the rear Pullman car, drinking in the 
beautiful, majestic, and ever-varying scenery we glided through. On 
one side the mountains, colored as only nature can paint, towered above 
the clouds, and on the other the valleys were almost lost in immeas- 
urable depth. The, snow-sheds hide from the traveler’s gaze much 
that is beautiful; still for mile after mile the view is unbroken, and I 
doubt if in another country on the globe scenery of a similar character 
can be found equaling in grandeur that witnessed by those who have 
“rounded the horn” by rail. 

I remained at Benicia Barracks one month; perhaps I should say 
that during this period Benicia was my station, for the larger part of 
my time was spent-in San Francisco and at the Presidio, where my 
artillery friends were with their regiment. 

It has been said that when good Bostonians die they go to Paris; 
I would belong to that city whose natives are permitted after death to 
pass through the ‘‘ Golden Gate” to San Francisco. 

I was enraptured with the city and its surroundings ; it seemed like 
Eden minus its woe-working reptile. Its balmy climate, its whole- 
souled, large-hearted people, its luscious, mammoth-sized fruits, its 
vineyards and wines, its fascinating and refined society, and last but 
not least, its delightful drives (shades of the Cliff House!), made it a 
little paradise in itself. I wonder if it would appear the same to me 
were I to return there now? I fear not. Few if any of the friends I 
knew are there to-day ; they are scattered far and wide, some only turn- 
ing their back upon the “Golden Gate” to ascend the Golden Stairway. 
The Palace supersedes the Occidental of earlier days, and the Presidio 
is garrisoned by unfamiliar forms. 

A lovely October morning found a number of officers, including 
myself, on board the steamer “ Newbern,” destined for Yuma, Califor- 
nia. Nothing of interest transpired during the fifteen days’ voyage. 
Many of the passengers remained in their state-rooms for reasons best 
known to themselves, and it was a relief to all when we anchored off 
the mouth of the Colorado River, at which point we disembarked and 
boarded the river tug-boat which was our transport for the remainder 
of the distance. 

Although it was October the heat was intense. The meals furnished 
by the river boat are held to be unsurpassed by persons who have lived 
long in Arizona, but to us they were the reverse of attractive. The 
butter was served in a tumbler, and conveyed to our plates with a spoon ; 
the flies and mosquitoes, of fabulous size, rested in layers on the dishes. 
The captain, however, was a jolly, rugged frontiersman, and to him we 
made periodical visits in his wheel-house, listening to his tales of hair- 
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breadth escapes from Indians, and to his boast that he could run his 
boat on the sweat of an ice-pitcher. His enjoyable society had a ten- 
dency to make the failures in the culinary art more endurable. 

The third morning after leaving the “ Newbern” we reached Fort 
Yuma; this will be remembered as the place of which a distinguished 
general once said, “If I owned hell and Yuma, I would rent Yuma.” 
It is also celebrated as the death-place of a very wicked soldier who 
had scarcely been dead a week when he sent back for his blankets. 
The above are given to convey the impression that Yuma is a warm 
place; eggs can be cooked in the sand, by the heat of the sun alone, in 
a very few minutes. It is altogether one of the most undesirable sta- 
tions in the country. Possibly this is the reason it was selected as a 
site for a military prison. 

Fortunately five days completed my sojourn at Yuma; on the sixth 
day, in company with an officer and a large detachment of recruits, I 
took up the march for Camp Hades, Arizona. We were twenty-two 
successive days, under a burning sun, trudging up the sandy banks of 
the Gila, but at length reached our post. Nothing interesting occurred 
during our tiresome, monotonous journey, excepting a visit to the ranch 
made famous by a disgusted Englishman. This Englishman having 
heard wonderful tales of the great mineral wealth of this section, of 
its delightful climate, etc., determined to visit it and behold these won- 
ders; consequently he came, and having “done” the whole territory 
and failed in finding anything as reported, was leaving in disgust when 
he stopped for dinner at this ranch, which was also a stage station. 

Among other dishes upon the table was one which puzzed the Eng- 
lishman ; apparently it consisted of a number of dark balls, and as he 
could not satisfactorily decide as to the ingredients he resolved to leave 
them untasted. The ranchman, noticing that the Englishman was eating 
lightly, offered him this dish, saying, “Try some of the kildee, stranger?” 

“ Beg pardon,” said the Englishman, “ what did you call them ?” 

“ Kildee,” replied the host. 

“ Would you mind telling me what they are?” asked John Bull. 

“ Why, birds of course; what did you take them for, buffalo?” re- 
sponded the amused host. 

Ignoring the uncouthness attending this information, the Englishman 
continued,— 

“Do you mean to tell me they have wings ?” 

“Certainly they have wings,” said the ranchman. 

“ And can fly ?” asked Bull. 

“To be sure they can fly; take one.” 

‘“* No—thanks,” replied the foreigner. “I don’t care to put anything 
in my stomach that has wings and does not leave this blasted country.” 

Arriving at Camp Hades, the headquarters of my regiment, I re- 
- ported to the adjutant, and learned from him that my troop was on a 
Vou. IX.—No, 2. 10 
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scout and would not return for a month or more. The regimental 
commander was also absent, and as the adjutant was occupying his 
quarters, he kindly offered to share them with me. 

The following day I was assigned to another troop for temporary 
duty. Later in the day I received an order detailing me as recorder of 
a garrison court-martial. A hog’s knowledge of astronomy and mine 
of military law were about equal, but I accepted the situation with no 
outward display of embarrassment. A few hours later I was detailed 
as junior member of a board of survey. I had previously learned that 
the junior member was obliged to write up the proceedings; beyond 
this point I was ignorant of the duty required of me. 

Day after day for a month I acted in these two capacities, and it 
was intensely tiresome and wearing. I used to wake about midnight 
and find myself sitting up in bed questioning the accused on different 
points or vigorously (in fancy) appending affidavits to the voluminous 
proceedings of the board. Still I was in the “crack” corps, occupying 
the finest quarters at the post, and I felt that I ought not to complain ; 
but at times I did wonder who performed these duties prior to my 
advent. 

I have said that owing to the absence of my own troop I was as- 
signed to another for temporary duty. Some five weeks after my 
arrival at Camp Hades this troop of my adoption was ordered out to 
scout the country in a certain vicinity in search of a band of Apache 
Indians supposed to be located in that section. I was transported with 
joy when I found I was to go. 

We left the post after dark, so that our movements could not be 
witnessed from the neighboring bluffs should spies be stationed there. 
The troop was about fifty strong. The captain and myself comprised 
the commissioned officers, but we were accompanied by an acting assist- 
ant surgeon, who was a very agreeable companion, and whose wit, 
musical talent, and other accomplishments made him a coveted acqui- 
sition to any party. 

We were also provided with sixty friendly Indians, who were to 
act as advance guard and guides, and also as soldiers, should we strike 
the Apaches. 

As we moved along that night over the trail my mind was filled 
with thoughts of the noble red man as pictured by Fennimore Cooper. 
I also recalled the blood-chilling tortures inflicted by the merciless sav- 
ages, as described in such works as “ The Shawnee Spy,” “ The Revenge 
of Roman Nose,” “The Renegade of the Mohawks,” and others of 
Beadle’s dime novels. 

In fancy I rescued golden-haired maidens from the burning stake 
and buried my knife in the bosom of a warrior as he was tearing the 
scalp from the head of his helpless captive. Such visions were made 
more real by the “snapping of a twig” or the “rustling of a dry leaf,” 
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which tended to convince me the foeman was nigh, as did also the out- 
line of a huge cactus, which appeared to me like Montezuma at the 
head of his vast army. 

Lost in imaginings so exciting, time passed rapidly, and ere I real- 
ized it we had reached the bank of one of those treacherous alkaline 
quicksand streams for which the territory is noted, and where we were 
to make camp. The Indians grouped themselves in parties of four or 
five, and began making their almost invisible fires, of which they are 
very fond, preparatory to making coffee. Their small illuminations 
were no sooner discovered by the captain than he gave orders to have 
them immediately extinguished, and directed that no fires should be 
lighted during the night. 

The Indians obeyed, but grumbled. They relish coffee as a China- 
man does tea, as a German does beer, or, I might say, as an Irishman 
does whisky, and at times it seems to have an effect almost as stimu- 
lating as the alcoholic beverage has on others, consequently it was a 
great deprivation to them. With the earliest indication of dawn the 
camp was astir. The soldiers and Indians began to prepare their morn- 
ing meal, but the captain again interfered by an order similar to the one 
of the previous night. I said the Indians demurred on that occasion, 
but now they rebelled, and after a long talk between the captain and 
the chief the latter decided that he and his followers would return to 
the fort, giving as a reason for so doing, “No eat, no fight.” Bya 
strategic movement on the part of the captain two Indians were cor- 
raled, and after the remainder had started on their return he compelled 
these two to remain and accompany us. 

It occurred to me that they would be of very little advantage to us. 
They were angry at having been forced to remain with us, and they 
could not speak one word of English, nor we one word of their lan- 
guage. One of them could mutter tolerable Mexican, but in those 
days we were ignorant of that, so the prospect was not encouraging. 
Still, my hope of returning to the post laden with scalps was not to 
be crushed by such trifles. 

Notwithstanding it was the month of December, the weather was 
intensely hot, and the sun parched our faces and lips as we moved along 
on the beaten trail leading to the towering range of mountains, visible 
from all parts of the territory. 

About noon I became conscious of an aching void. I had eaten 
nothing since the previous noontide, and I felt symptoms of that sick- 
ening sensation experienced by many consequent on a long-delayed 
breakfast. I decided to approach the doctor and gather from him how 
long this fast would continue. He listened in silence to my views on 
the absurdity of supposing the Apaches could see our fires, and my as- 
sertion that no other party ever scouted in a similar manner; but when 
I explained my condition he replied, “If you feel disposed to avail 
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yourself of my menu you are entirely welcome; it may prove bene- 
ficial during the balance of this lenten season, though perhaps un- 
savory.” 

I accepted his offer with eagerness suggestive of bad form, and 
begged him to tell me how he managed to obtain sustenance when fires 
were strictly forbidden. He replied,— 

“My pannier serves as my commissary department at present. I 
supped last night on cold flaxseed broth, I breakfasted this morning 
on a mixture of capsicum and Jamaica ginger, and have just made a 
vegetable luncheon on quinine pills. I shall dine off an article I have 
in my pocket, taken from a Baltimore paper, which states that ‘The 
duties of army officers would appear to be confined to ordering meals 
at the establishments of Delmonico and Chamberlain.’ ” 

We might have borne this fast much better had our commander 
allowed us to remain mounted even half of the time, but he seemed to 
think we were burdens too great for our horses to bear, although they 
were in excellent condition and on full forage. Consequently, as we 
neared the foot-hills of the various ranges of mountains we crossed, we 
were obliged to dismount and play infantry. This became ghastly mo- 
" notonous, and deprived me of an opportunity of exhibiting the grace 
with which I sat a horse ascending an acclivity. It also led the doctor 
to conclude that we were on an ant scout—that the extra number of 
feet on the ground doubled the mortality in this species of insect. 

I firmly believe that it is easier for a burro to go through the eye of 
a needle-gun than for a cavalryman who mistreats his horse to enter a 
staff corps; yet I would have some regard to the law of self-preser- 
vation. 

I have often wondered how the captain refrained from placing the 
doctor and myself in arrest, for we commented upon, criticised, and 
ridiculed all his acts boldly and in a very insubordinate spirit. To be 
sure, we had much needless and useless hardship on which to base our 
complaints, but according to the rules and regulations of war we should 
have refrained from so doing. 

A few days later we halted at noon and received the welcome in- 
telligence that small fires could be built to permit of making coffee. A 
change came o’er the spirit of us all from this date, and we ceased 
grumbling and criticising. 

This was the captain’s maiden scout as well as my own, and he was 
extremely anxious and ambitious to make it successful ; but as day after 
day passed without the slightest indication or sign of Indians, the fates 
seemed to be against him, and he became perceptibly disheartened. 

Still we journeyed on through broad valleys of mescal and mes- 
quite, and over stupendous, cactus-crowned mountains, and were nearing 
the last camp we were to make previous to our return, when a fresh 
trail was discovered. It crossed ours at right angles, and was not more 
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than twelve hours old; but it was small, apparently not more than 
three or four Indians having passed over it. 

I received orders from the captain to take a sergeant and six men, 
with the two Indians who were still with us, and follow this trail. The 
command would go into camp about a mile beyond where the trail was 
discovered and await our return. 

We had gone about six miles when we came to a declivity so steep 
that we were obliged to dismount and lead our horses down, and on ar- 
riving at the bottom we seemed to be ina small basin. I had just given 
the command to mount, when one of the Indians rushed towards me 
and pointing to the top of the mountain, or sides of the basin, said 
excitedly, and to my surprise in English, “Smoke! Smoke! Apache!” 
I looked in the direction indicated in vain; I could see nothing what- 
soever. I then called the sergeant and desired him to look, but with 
no better result; he could see nothing. The Indians, however, were 
braiding up their hair and laying aside their clothing, with a view to a 
disturbance, and I felt satisfied they had seen the smoke which we 
pale-faces had failed to discern. 

Directing the sergeant to detail two men to remain behind in charge 
of the horses, we commenced the ascent. From our stand-point at the 
bottom of the basin the mountain on whose top the smoke had been 
seen appeared not unlike a huge turret, of vast height.and circumference. 
Up the smooth face of this mountain lay our course. Some knowledge 
of its height may be realized when it is understood that we were two 
hours and thirty minutes reaching the summit, and our gait had been 
an almost unbroken “ fox-trot.” 

When within a few feet of the top we paused to load our carbines, 
and then deploying after the manner of skirmishers we jumped into 
the rancheria, or rather into the place where it should have been. 

Hardly had our faces assumed the justifiable expression of surprise 
and disgust when several shrill cries from the two Indians attracted 
my attention, and looking in the direction in which their rifles were 
pointing, I saw a large rancheria of forty or fifty Indians about five 
hundred yards to our right. But, alas! a cafion of more than half of 
this width and five times this distance in depth divided us, and the 
bullets “‘ zipping” past our heads showed we were discovered. 

We exchanged lead with the bucks for about five minutes, during 
which time the squaws were rapidly retreating down the farther side of 
the mountain. As the last squaw disappeared the bucks hastily fol- 
lowed, and in a few minutes but one Indian remained upon the scene. 
His clothing consisted of a bright-red flannel shirt, riothing else! and 
his head was adorned with a silk hat. I am satisfied that we each fired 
three rounds at this retreat-coverer, but beyond the boast of Dennis 
O’Halleran, that, “If me bullet hadn’t struck foreninst the honery 
divil’s hat, be jabers I’d have skulped him,” I think he was unharmed. 
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He fired three shots at us, and then shrieking some lingo, which was 
unmistakably aboriginal “ sarse,” he followed his companions. 

Although the rancheria was but five hundred yards in an air-line 
from us we were more than four hours reaching it, and it was “go as 
you please” getting there. As rapidly as possible we descended the 
steep walls of the but lately discovered cafion, and, crossing it, began 
the ascent on the farther side. When the summit was reached I think 
neither I nor a man of my party had strength enough left to pull a 
trigger. 

The mountain we were now on, and which I had supposed to be a 
part of that we had left, was shaped (apparently) like a sugar-loaf of 
mammoth size; later explorations showed us that the loaf had lost a 
large slice. The cafion we had just crossed, and the one which flanked 
its opposite side, were invisible from the centre of the seeming basin 
where we had halted, and from where the smoke had been seen. Our 
two Indians evidently thought as I did,—hence the miscalculation. 

The farther side of the mountain down which the Apaches had 
fled was almost perpendicular; how they ever succeeded in getting 
down with their lives will always remain a mystery to me. Large 
shelving rocks and huge bowlders formed a kind of devil’s stairway for 
a short distance ; standing on the lower step of this purgatorial ladder, 
I saw that the mountain retreated beneath me. A plummet dropped 
from this point would have struck the ground thirty feet or more from 
the base of the mountain. As it would be impossible for me to describe 
it accurately, I will not attempt it. One’s conception of the result of a 
voleanic eruption, combined with an earthquake, might give a general 
impression of its appearance. 

At many places the Indians must have lowered themselves by their 
hands and then dropped an immense distance. This supposition of 
mine was confirmed by finding three Apache children hidden in the 
rocks as I climbed the stairway. These were instantly turned over to 
the sergeant as prisoners of war. 

The enemy had fled. No glimpse of him could be seen; it was in 
vain I tried to obtain the opinion of the two Indians with me. “Smoke” 
and “ Apache” seemed to be the extent of their English vocabulary. I 
determined, however, to ascertain, if possible, whether they deemed it 
advisable to follow the retreating party. 

I brought my carbine to the position of “ trail arms,” and assuming 
a smile indicative of imbecility (as people often do when feeling their 
own ignorance they endeavor to persuade themselves that it is due to 
the stupidity of the other party), I pointed first to one Indian, then to 
the other, then to myself, after the manner of children counting “one- 
ery, two-ery, three-ery, dock ;” then taking a long stride towards the 
stairway, I pointed in the direction taken by the vanished foe and said, 
“Vamoose?” I shall never cease to regret that I did not afterwards 
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learn the Maricopa language that I might have satisfied myself whether 
either one of the Indians grasped the full meaning of my exclamation 
and my movement. 

They remained silent; my intelligence, however, was sufficient to 
convince me that they regarded me as a colossal ass ; there was no mis- 
taking the look of scorn they gave me; it was a capital illustration of 
the poetical assertion, 


“The heart speaks most when the lips move not.”’ 


Apparently comprehending my embarrassment, one of the Indians 
gathered a handful of pebbles, and indicating that they represented 
Apaches, he threw them by two’s and three’s in different directions. 
Then making the sign for sunset, he held up five fingers, and then 
gathered up the pebbles again. 

With the assistance of the sergeant I learned from this pantomime 
that the Apaches had separated, and would not come together again for 
five days. So, burning the wickeupps, we returned with our infantile 
captives to camp. 

Chagrin was visible upon the swarthy countenance of the captain 
when he beheld the children, and I am satisfied that before I dismounted 
he had mentally characterized himself as fourteen different kinds of an 
ass for not having gone himself. 

I gave him the particulars of my unsuccessful adventure, and ex- 
plained as well as I was able the impossibility of pursuit; but he was 
incredulous, and really very angry, reprimanding me quite severely for 
what he termed my “d—d inertness.” As it resulted, I certainly re- 
gretted that he had not gone. 

He then took the two Indians aside and proceeded to catechise 
them. The doctor and I were near by, and we regarded this dialogue 
as the crowning act of the farce. 

If the smile I wore preparatory to my conversation with the In- 
dians denoted imbecility, the one the captain assumed betokened the 
drivelling idiot. Having thus masked himself, he addressed the In- 
dians as follows: “ Maricopa heap good, much fight! Americano sol- 
dahdah no good, no fight! Now tell-ee you me why no catch-ee 
Apache?” ... “ Why speak-ee you not to me, you dumb cousins of 
the devil?” . . . “ Maricopa much bad, no good, heap talk, no fight! 
Skip, you dog-eating niggers !” 

This was vastly amusing to the doctor and me; of course the In- 
dians did not understand one word he was saying, and the silence only 
increased his anger. 

I very much doubt if the captain was ever convinced of the impos- 
sibility of my pursuing the Apaches, but those who have scouted in 
Arizona in the vicinity of the “Tonto Basin” and “ Superstition 
Mountain” will readily understand it. 
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The following day we turned our faces toward Camp Hades; ten 
days of easy marches would bring us to our post. The second day’s 
camp was made at old Fort Reno, in the midst of a terrible rain-storm. 
Nothing but the adobe walls of this fort were standing; not a vestige 
of roofing remained, so it really afforded very little protection. At 
night we sat with our backs against the wall, and shivered as the mud 
and rain trickled down our necks. The children screamed in affright 
at each peal of thunder and flash of lightning, and to pacify them the 
doctor and I made a midnight pilgrimage to our mess-chests, which, the 
lenten season being now over, had ceased to be mere ornamental lug- 
gage; we secured a can of raspberry jam and a bottle of syrup, which 
we gave them. They took to these delicacies kindly, and for about 
thirty minutes their grunts of satisfaction were all that betrayed their 
presence; but presently the air was rent by fiendish screams, this time 
caused by pain, and the doctor was obliged to resort to his medicine- 
chest to comfort them, informing them as he did so that it was not 
every Apache who could boast of being weaned on jam and syrup. 

And so we returned to Camp Hades. The captain, with a three- 
year old Apache boy astride the pommel of his saddle, led the column. 
The doctor, with an Apache maiden of three summers clinging to the 
cantle of his saddle, followed next, and immediately in his rear moved 
Granville Sabretasche de Tubbs, with a warrior of three years mounted 
before him. 

Often on this homeward march did my mind revert to the fancies 
in which I had previously indulged regarding “the bold dragoon,” 
and to my early-formed resolution to hew me a name with my sabre. 
Often I mused on the vast difference I found to exist between the real 
and the ideal. Such reflections were made more bitter by the doctor’s 
pleasant but cutting chaff, and his assertion that the “name of Tubbs, 
the foundling captor, should go sounding down through ages together 
with that of the Connecticut patriot who unearthed the secret of sub- 
stituting shoe-pegs for oats.” 

A week after my return to Camp Hades, while carelessly scanning 
a copy of the Tucson Squealer, I was attracted by the following head- 
lines in huge capitals : 

‘* Massacre of the Apaches!” “ Captain ’s fight at the Devil’s 
Stairway.” “Complete annihilation of the hostiles.” 

Beneath which appeared the following : 

“On the 4th instant, Captain , of the fighting regiment of cav- 
alry, struck a rancheria of Apaches (supposed to be a part of the noto- 
rious Eskimenzine’s -band) in the vicinity of Pleasant Valley. The 
hostiles were routed and the wickeupps completely destroyed. Owing 
to the peculiar character of the country, and to the facility with which 
the Indians remove their dead and wounded, the casualties of the 
enemy cannot be estimated, but doubtless his loss was severe. The 
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prisoners were brought to Camp Hades for confinement in the post 
guard-house. ; 

“ Dispatches from Prescott state that the department commander will 
to-morrow issue an order complimenting Captain —— on his gallant 
achievement and the fine generalship he displayed in ‘ outwitting the 
wily foe.’ ” 

It will be perceived that though I missed glory, fortune did not 
wholly desert me. The name of Tubbs was never given to the world 
in connection with this affair; and I have no reason to fear that gen- 
erations yet to come, when entering the rotunda of the capital of their 
country, will be confronted by a mammoth daub representing “The 
Battle of the Devil’s Stairway,” with Lieutenant Tubbs and three 
weeping Apache babies in the immediate foreground. 

“Taps.” 


Epwarp Livingston KEYES. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES MILITARY PRISON. 


THE United States military prison is an establishment destined, on 
account of being the recipient of the chief part of army criminals, to 
excite an increasing interest in the more thoughtful class of officers, 
and to draw to a certain extent the attention of all officers. Whoever 
would make a study of crime, or of any particular crime, in the army, 
could hardly fail to extend his observations to it as the place of punish- 
ment. Whoever may serve on a general court-martial must regard it 
as the place where he must generally sentence the guilty ; and whoever 
glances over general court-martial orders must notice that it is the 
designated prison for almost all military crimes. Moreover, every 
company, regiment, corps, and department has had, has now, or may 
have its criminal representatives imprisoned therein. 

Undoubtedly, this institution has engaged the serious attention of 
officers and soldiers, but in the army much thought is given and much 
discussion takes place in private circles before anything gets into public 
print beyond the official reports. It may be for this reason that so little 
has been heretofore published concerning the prison. 

When the crime of desertion began to assume the importance it 
deserves, frequent allusions to the military prison were to be seen in 
army papers, and side-strokes in that direction may be detected in most 
of the writings on that question. As this discussion goes on, the prison 
will, doubtless, assume a more prominent place, and a proper amount 
of criticism is to be expected, especially as an institution so intimately 
related to the army, at the same time so detached from its general 
management, is peculiarly exposed to criticism. Fair and impartial 
criticism is desirable and healthful ; such criticism has for its aim im- 
provement, by eliminating the evil while confirming the right. It is 
as natural as it is proper that the army should desire to ascertain in 
what manner the punishment of its criminals is conducted, whether it 
is sufficient and effective, and by whom it is administered. 

Were it the general habit to delve into and explore ponderous law 
books, such as the Revised Statutes, and dry statistics, such as appro- 
priation bills, there might be no reason or inducement for any one 
making.a special study of the matter to write upon such a subject as 
the military prison. The converse being generally the case, it cannot 
be amiss to spread out before those interested the facts regarding the 
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establishment of the institution, the changes in that law, and the re- 
sultant state of its affairs, so that criticism may be directed to the proper 
source,—whether to the law itself, or the regulation made in conformity 
thereto, or to those administering the affairs under the law and regula- 
tions. When this shall have been done, those animadverting upon such 
fundamental facts regarding the prison, as the kindness shown to pris- 
oners, will see that they must censure the law which enjoins such 
treatment, or those who disagree about such secondary matters as the 
employment of prisoners must antagonize those making the regulations 
requiring such employment; and it is only fair to attack those having 
immediate contro] when they fail to carry out properly the law and 
regulations. An article in the March number of this journal was de- 
voted to showing the causes of, and necessity for, the establishment of 
the prison, and the preliminary actions thereto. It is now proposed 
to carry forward the subject to a consideration of the act of Congress 
establishing the military prison, and the circumstances connected 
therewith. 

The following act, which passed the second session of the Forty- 
second Congress, together with the amendment added, will be found in 
the Revised Statutes of the United States as the law governing the 


military prison : 


An Act to provide for the establishment of a military prison, and for its government. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there shall be established at Rock Island, in 
the State of Illinois, a prison for the confinement and reformation of offenders 
against the rules, regulations, and laws for the government of the army of the United 
States, in which shall be securely confined, and employed at labor, and governed in 
the manner hereinafter directed, all offenders convicted before any court-martial 
or military commission in the United States, and sentenced according to law to 
imprisonment therein. 

Src. 2. That the Secretary of War shall organize a board of five members, 
to consist of three officers of the army and two persons from civil life, who shall 
adopt a plan for the building of such prison, and who shall frame regulations for 
the government of the prisoners, in accordance with the provisions of this act. The 
said commissioners from civil life shall hold their offices for the term of three years, 
and shall be paid five dollars a day while on duty, and necessary traveling expenses ; 
and the said officers of the army shall, at all times, be subject to removal by the 
Secretary of War. 

Sxc. 3. That the Secretary of War shall, with said commissioners, semi-annually, 
and as much oftener as may be deemed expedient, visit said prison for the purposes 
of examination, inspection, and correction; and they shall inquire into all abuses 
or neglects of duty on the part of the officers or other persons in charge of the same, 
and make such changes in the general discipline of the prison as they may hold to 
be essential. 

Src. 4. That the officers of the prison shall consist of a commandant and such 
subordinate officers as may be necessary, a chaplain, a surgeon, and a clerk, who 
shall be detailed by the Secretary of War from the commissioned officers of the 
army ; and a sufficient number of enlisted men shall be detailed by the Secretary of 
War to act as turnkeys, guards, and assistants in the prison. 
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Src. 5. That one of the inspectors of the army shall, at least once in three 
months, visit the prison for the purpose of examining into the books and all the 
affairs thereof, and ascertaining whether the laws, rules, and regulations relating 
thereto are complied with, the officers are competent and faithful, and the convicts 
properly governed and employed, and at the same time treated with humanity and 
kindness. And it shall be the duty of the inspector at once to make full report 
thereof to the Secretary of War. 

Szc. 6. That before the commandant enters upon the duties of his office he shall 
give bond, with sufficient sureties, in a sum to be fixed by the Secretary of War, to 
be approved by him, conditioned that he shall faithfully account for all money 
placed in his hands for the use of the prison, and for the faithful discharge of all his 
duties as commandant. He shall have command of the prison; shall have the 
charge and employment of the prisoners, and the custody of all the property of the 
government connected with the prison. He shall receive and pay out all money 
used for the prison, and shall cause to be kept, in suitable books, complete accounts 
of all the property, expenses, income, business, and concerns of the prison; and 
shall make full and regular reports thereof to the Secretary of War; and shall, 
under the direction and with the approval of the Secretary of War, employ, for the 
benefit of the United States, the convicts at such labor and in such trades as may 
be deemed best for their health and reformation. He shall have power to sell and 
dispose of any articles manufactured by the convicts, and shall regularly account 
for the proceeds thereof, and shall give bond and security for the faithful keeping and 
accounting of all moneys and property coming to his hands as such commandant. 
He shall take note and make record of the good conduct of the convicts, and shall 
shorten the daily time of hard labor for those who, by their obedience, honesty, 
industry, or general good conduct, earn such favors ; and the Secretary of War is 
authorized and directed to remit, in part, the sentences of such convicts, and to give 
them an honorable restoration to duty in case the same is merited ; and in case any 
convict shall disobey the lawful orders of the officers of the prison, or refuse to 
comply with the rules and regulations thereof, he may be placed in solitary confine- 
ment, and the commandant shall at once report the case to the Secretary of War, 
who shall direct the inspector to make full examination and report of the matter at 
the next inspection ; but in no case shall any prisoner be subjected to whipping, 
branding, or the carrying of weights, for the purpose of discipline or for producing 
penitence ; and every prisoner, upon being discharged from prison, shall be furnished 
with decent clothing. 

Src. 7. That the use of newspapers and books shall not be denied the convicts 
at times when not employed; and that unofficial visitors shall be admitted to the 
prison under such restrictions as the board of commissioners may impose. The 
prisoners shall not be denied the privilege of communicating with their friends by 
letter, and from receiving like communications from them, all of which shall be 
subject to the inspection of the commandant, or such officer as he may assign to that 
duty. 

Sxc. 8. That the prisoners shall be supplied with ample and clean bedding, and 
with wholesome and sufficient food; but when in hospital or under discipline their 
diet shall be prescribed by the proper authority. The prison shall be suitably ven- 
tilated, and each prisoner shall have a weekly bath of cold or tepid water, which 
shall be applied to the whole surface of the body, unless the surgeon shall direct 
otherwise for the health of the prisoner. 

Sec. 9. That no officer of the prison, or other person connected therewith, shall 
be concerned or interested, directly or indirectly, in any contract, purchase, or sale 
made on account of the prison. 

Sxc. 10. That any officer who shall suffer a convict to escape, or shall in any 
way consent to his escape, or shall aid him to escape or in any attempt to escape, 
shall, upon conviction, be dismissed from the service, and suffer such other punish- 
ment us a court-martial may inflict. , 
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Sec. 11. That any soldier or other person employed in the prison who shall 
suffer a convict to escape, or shall in any way consent to his escape, or shall aid him 
to escape or in an attempt to escape, shall, upon conviction by court-martial, be 
confined therein not less than one year. 

Src. 12. That all prisoners under confinement in said military prisons under- 
going sentence of courts-martial shall be liable to trial and punishment by courts- 
martial under the Rules and Articles of War for offenses committed during the said 
confinement. 

Approved March 8, 1878. 


Aw Act to amend an act entitled ‘‘ An act to provide for the establishment of a 
military prison and for its government,’’ approved March third, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-three. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That said act be, and the same is hereby, so amended 
that all acts and things therein required to be done and performed at Rock Island, 
in the State of Illinois, shall be done and performed on the military reservation at 
Fort Leavenworth, in the State of Kansas: Provided, that the government build- 
ings now on said military reservation at Fort Leavenworth shall be modified and 
used so far as possible for the purposes of said prison. 

Approved May 21, 1874. 


It is evident that the prison, thus established, was based on the 
model of a State penitentiary ; the Secretary of War corresponds to 
the Governor of the State, the board of prison commissioners to the board 
of directors, the commandant to the warden, the surgeon to the phy- 
sician, the adjutant is the clerk, the chaplain is the same in both, while 


the other officers correspond to what are variously called captain of the 
yard, captain of the night, etc., and the enlisted men are named as 
_turnkeys, guards, and assistants in the prison. 

It should be noted that the governing board was to be composed of 
an equal number of civilians and military officers (the Secretary of War, 
who is to act with the board, being a civilian), from which is implied a 
distinct recognition of the fact that, as the prisoners might in general 
be discharged from the service, they partake of a civil as well as military 
capacity. The control was vested in the Secretary of War in his civil 
rather than his military function, since he was to act, not through 
military authorities, but directly. This board of commissioners cor- 
responds exactly to the board of directors of a penitentiary. The 
commissioners were to adopt a plan of the building of the prison, and 
to frame regulations for its governance. The Secretary of War, to- 
gether with the commissioners, was to make periodical visits for exam- 
ination, inspection, and correction, to inquire into abuses or neglects of 
duty on the part of officers and other persons in charge of the prison, 
and to make such changes as they deemed essential in the general 
discipline. Here we see that the Secretary of War, acting in conjunction 
with the commissioners, was given plenary authority, entire and absolute 
control, over both the regulations and those charged with carrying out 
the same. 
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The law adds an additional inspection by one of the inspectors of 
the army, with minute instructions as to his duties. 

The commandant corresponds precisely to the warden of a peni- 
tentiary. He was to have immediate general control over the prison, 
to disburse and account for all money appropriated, to give bond for the 
same, and for the faithful discharge of his duties. 

The rights of the prisoners were guarded with extreme care: they 
were to be treated with kindness and humanity, no cruel treatment was 
permitted ; they were to have ample and clean bedding, wholesome and 
sufficient food, and many privileges were granted them in accordance 
with the most advanced principles of prison-reform. 

The officers were forbidden to be interested in any contract of the 
prison, and the permitting of escapes by officers, soldiers, or other 
persons was to be severely punished. 

The prisoners were subjected to trial by courts-martial,—which point 
will be discussed later. 

It appears certain that this act designed to establish a prison entirely 
independent of the regular army organization. The only relation it 
held to the army was that part of its commissioners were to be army 
officers, that the immediate officers and soldiers of the prison were to 
be detailed therefrom, and that the prisoners were subjected to trial by 
courts-martial, The further to show its independence, the appropriation 
for its support was made in the sundry civil and not in the army ap- 
propriation bill, which practice continues. According to this act the 
prison was to be a separate, independent, unique establishment differing 
from all others. 

The one institution resembling this in its organization and governing 
body is the National Soldiers’ Home, near Washington. The inmates 
of the Home are mostly discharged soldiers, and it is managed by a 
body composed of army officers, and is immediately governed by such 
officers (generally retired from active service), and under the complete 
control of the Secretary of War. This Home holds closer legal relations 
to the army than the prison established by the above act, because its 
governing body and all exercising control are army officers, acting 
under the Secretary of War, while its inmates are equally subject to 
trial by courts-martial. 

The Congress that passed the foregoing act failed to make the 
appropriation necessary to carry out its provisions, which occasioned 
considerable delay. However, on May 31, 1873, Secretary Belknap 
appointed, pursuant to the act, a provisional board, consisting of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel A. V. Kautz, Fifteenth Infantry, Major Thomas F. 
Barr, Judge-Advocate, and Major George P. Andrews, Fifth Artillery, 
and directed them to visit several of the best State prisons, to examine 
the plan of building, and systems of management. Colonel Kautz was 
in July replaced by Colonel N. A. Miles, Fifth Infantry. 
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The board, thus constituted, rendered a report that was in all respects 
admirable, so complete and perfect, in fact, that it is doubtful whether, 
in the light of all the experience gained by the decade of years during 
which the prison has existed, any material improvement in the system 
recommended could be suggested. The report began by urging speedy 
action and appropriation ; it criticised and condemned the guard-houses 
as then existing, showing the injustice wrought by them, the pecuniary 
loss to the government by the failure to utilize the labor of its military 
prisoners, and the absence of the reformatory principle in that system 
of punishment. The report proceeded to discuss the economical bearing 
of the question, stating that the average cost of each military prisoner 
confined in the State penitentiaries was fifty-nine and a half cents per 
day, and proved that the establishment of the prison might be made an 
economy to the government. While placing a higher estimate on the 
moral aspect, it goes on to suggest that trades might be carried on with 
advantage,—such,as “‘ the manufacture of boots and shoes, clothing, army 
wagons, harnesses, brushes, tents, and other articles used in the service.” 
The board recommended that the site of the prison be changed from 
Rock Island to the arsenal then existing at Fort Leavenworth. 

The following extract is copied entire, for the reason that it is 
applicable to the present state of the prison and that its adoption might 
result in the benefit stated: ‘“‘ When the prison shall have been con- 
structed, it is believed that great benefit would result to the service by 
providing for the organization of a ‘company of discipline,’ as has been 
recommended by the adjutant-general of the army, to be composed of 
soldiers known technically as ‘worthless.’ Placed at the prison for 
purposes of discipline, they could be constantly and thoroughly drilled 
and caused to perform the necessary police duty about the prison, and 
retained in the company until by good conduct they earned a return to 
the service.” 

The preliminary board was dissolved October 4, 1873, and a board 
was appointed under section second of the act of establishment, con- 
sisting of Colonel N. A. Miles, Fifth Infantry ; Lieutenant-Colonel W. 
H. French, Second Artillery ; Major Thomas F. Barr, Judge-Advocate ; 
Rev. E. C. Wines, of New York, Secretary of the National Prison 
Association, and Z. R. Brockway, Esq., of Detroit. Major Barr was 
appointed recorder. 

This board submitted a plan for the building of the prison, and 
rules and regulations for its government, accompanied by a few succinct 
remarks on the evil and injustice arising from the confinement of mili- 
tary prisoners in State prisons, and expressing the belief that, by adopting 
the reformatory system recommended, those who had undergone its 
discipline might “in a large majority be saved to society, and many 
of them returned to the military service desirous of retrieving their 
reputation and becoming good soldiers.” 
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These rules and regulations are in the main the same as those finally 
adopted, but differ in this that, being based on a prison built on a ‘defi- 
nite plan for the specific purpose and on the cellular system, théy elab- 
orated a.more perfect organization, a more distinct classification, a more 
complete distribution of rewards and punishments, and a larger detail 
of officers with more accurately-defined duties. The all-important ele- 
ment of educational instruction was specifically provided for. The 
officers were to include a commandant, executive officer, adjutant, 
surgeon, chaplain, educational instructor, quartermaster and commis- 
sary, and four provost-marshals,—eleven in all,—whereas there are 
now immediately on duty at the prison a governor, executive officer, 
adjutant, surgeon, chaplain, quartermaster and commissary, and one 
provost-marshal,—seven in all. 

The prison thus recommended comprised a model system in the 
building, in the ‘classification of prisoners, in the corps of officers, as 
well as in all the details of organization and administration. No prison 
constructed on the congregate system and by altering unsuitable build- 
ings could secure advantages such as these, nor accomplish such results 
as were reasonably to be expected of that contemplated by this board. 

All had now been done that was possible without funds, which 
were accordingly appropriated by the next Congress. The Forty- 
third Congress in making the appropriation instituted certain changes, 
which had an important bearing on the subsequent condition, as well 
as on the legal status of-the prison. The first change was the amend- 
ment given above.as incorporated in the law of. the prison transferring 
the site from Rock Island to Fort Leavenworth, with the provision 
that government buildings should be modified and used for the purpose. 
After the -passage of this.amendment Secretary Belknap visited Fort 
Leavenworth and selected, instead of the arsenal recommended, three 
old stone buildings used as quartermaster’s storehouses, for the altera- 
tion of which one hundred thousand dollars were appropriated by the 
second session of the Forty-third Congress in the sundry civil bill 
(1875-76). The chief change, one which would seem to greatly modify 
the legal position of the prison, was effected in the obscure manner of 
a clause in the deficiency bill, approved June 22, 1874, making appro- 
priation “ for compensation of two commissioners appointed from civil 
life in the military prison board, . . . provided the duties of said com- 
missioners shall cease after the expiration of the current fiscal year.” 
This had in reality the effect of turning the prison entirely over to the 
military establishment, to be governed by it solely just as is the Soldiers’ 
Home. 

Among other effects produced by this change is its bearing on an 
interesting point that has been much discussed, and which will now be 
considered, viz., the section of the act subjecting those confined in the 
military prison to trial by courts-martial. These prisoners are now all 
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discharged from the service before confinement, and the point is whether 
as citizens they can be constitutionally subject to such courts. The fol- 
lowing decision of the United States Court of the district of Kansas 
bears on the point in question : 


IN THE MATTER OF IRA WILDMAN FOR ) At Chambers United States District Judge, 
WRIT OF HaBEAs CoRPUs. Atchison, Kansas. 


The facts in this case are admitted to be as follows: 

The petitioner, Ira Wildman, was a private soldier in the military service 
of the United States. In the month of , 1874, he was tried by a general 
court-martial and sentenced to be dishonorably discharged the service and to be 
imprisoned for eighteen months in the military prison, which time expired on the 
20th of June, 1876. 

In March, 1875, in pursuance of that sentence, he was actually discharged from 
the service. 

In August, 1875, while serving his term of imprisonment (after his discharge) 
he was charged with having conspired with other prisoners and incited a mutiny 
and overpowered the guard and made his escape. 

For this offense he was tried by a general court-martial and found guilty, and 
sentenced to one year imprisonment after the expiration of his original term. 

He applies for a discharge from imprisonment on this last sentence on the 
ground that the court-martial had no jurisdiction to try him, as he was not a soldier 
and was not in any manner connected with the land or naval forces of the United 
States. 

The law under which the action of the court is justified is Section 1861 of the 
Revised Statutes, but it is claimed by the petitioner that in so far as that law is made 
applicable to a prisoner not connected with the land or naval forces it is unconstitu- 
tional and void. 

It seems to have been the intention of Congress to make the law applicable to 
all prisoners confined in the military prison, and so the validity of the law comes in 
question. The courts will not declare a law unconstitutional on a mere doubt, but 
it must be clearly obnoxious to the powers conferred by the Constitution; on the 
other hand, where there are serious doubts as to the legality of the imprisonment, 
such doubts should be resolved in favor of the personal liberty of the citizen, and 
herein I find it a grave and difficult question to soive. 

The Constitution, Article iii., Section 2, provides: ‘‘ The trial of all crimes, except 
in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury.’’ Article v. of the Amendments requires 
the presentment of a grand jury for capital or otherwise infamous crimes, except in 
cases arising in the land or naval forces, etc. Article vi. guarantees to the accused 
the right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury. 

These provisions are clearly applicable to all persons not in any manner connected 
with the military or naval service of the government. 

The question remains: is the petitioner so connected with the service that he is 
not entitled to these guarantees, and subject to trial by court-martial ? 

Among the enumerated powers of Congress is the power ‘‘to make rules for 
the government and regulation of the land and naval forces.” 

In pursuance of this power, Congress has, in some instances, applied the 
jurisdiction of military courts to persons not actually in the government service. 
For instance, to all retainers to the camp, etc., though not enlisted soldiers. (Article 
lxiii.) 

To persons found lurking or acting as spies in or about the fortifications, 
encampments, etc., in time of war. (Section 1348.) 

Any person guilty of certain enumerated offenses while in the service of the 
United States shall still be liable to arrest and trial by court-martial, notwithstanding 

VoL. IX.—No. 2. 11 
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he has received his discharge or been dismissed from the service. (Last clause 
Article lv.) 

It would seem from these several provisions that Congress, in making rules for 
the government and regulation of the land forces, in certain cases reaches persons 
not enlisted in the service, but in order to secure discipline and good order, and to 
protect the public service, have deemed it necessary to bring within the jurisdiction 
of the military courts several classes of persons holding certain relations to the 
army although not really in the military service. 

Courts-martial are tribunals established and recognized by the ine. These 
courts have power to dismiss the soldier from the government service and impose 
imprisonment, and the law in effect says (Section 1861), notwithstanding such dis- 
missal from the service, while the person is held as a military prisoner under such 
sentence, he shall still be subject to the Articles of War and trial by court-martial for 
offenses committed during such confinement. 

This law was in force when the sentence of dismissal was made, and is not the 
judgment of the court dismissing the soldier so qualified by the law as to still con- 
tinue his relations to the service so far as to hold the prisoner subject to military 
law until his term of imprisonment is fully completed ? 

In other words, the law says, if the soldier is guilty of certain offenses, he shall 
be tried by a court-martial. 

That court may dishonorably dismiss him from the service, and may at the same 
time impose imprisonment and hold him for punishment; and, further, while he 
is so held for punishment, his discharge, so granted, shall not relieve him from 
punishment by court-martial for doing that which is prohibited by the Articles of 
War. 

I am not prepared to declare that Congress, in making such provisions, exceeded 
its constitutional powers to make rules for the government and regulation of the 
forces. The question is one of great importance, involving the validity of the act 
of Congress, and the personal liberty of the individual, as also the discipline and 
management of the military prisons, and I hope this decision may be brought before 
some higher tribunal for further consideration. 


The application for a discharge of the prisoner must be denied. 
C. G. Fostrr, Judge. 


JULY 17, 1876. 


It will be observed that the learned judge entertained grave doubt 
as to the conclusiveness of this decision. Had he taken note of the 
above-mentioned change in the law of the prison, he might have found 
less reason for such doubt. Assuredly the constitution of the govern- 
ing body of the prison would go far towards determining the connection 
of the prison, and therefore of its inmates, with the land forces. If a 
court-martial should sentence a soldier to be discharged the service and 
then confined in a post guard-house, as such court has done and un- 
doubtedly has power to do, could any crime committed by such pris- 
oner therein be other than a case arising in the land forces? If, on 
the other hand, the place of confinement of a soldier so discharged be a 
State penitentiary, which it is equally competent for the court to select, 
could a crime committed by him therein be a case arising in those 
forces? Between these two positions would stand legally the soldier 
discharged and confined in the military prison as constituted by the 
original act, and herein lay the doubt as to the constitutionality of the 
section subjecting him to trial by court-martial. By the eljmination of 
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the civil element from the prison it in reality assumes the legal position 
of the guard-house, stands on a military reservation, is guarded hy sol- 
diers who are part of . the army, and is governed in the same way and 
as entirely by army officers under the Secretary of War as any detached 

t. 

When soldiers are sentenced to discharge and confinement in a 
State penitentiary they are equally with the other convicts subject to 
trial by the civil courts for crimes committed therein, nor have such 
convicts ever been tried, nor has it ever been claimed that they are 
triable by courts-martial. When discharged and confined in guard- 
houses, they are certainly subject to such discipline as the post com- 
mander may enforce. Can it be said that Congress, under its power to 
make rules and regulations for the land forces, could not transfer that 
power of discipline to the military courts? When courts-martial are 
given jurisdiction over an offense, its punishing power is only limited 
by the constitutional restriction against cruel and unusual punishments. 
It would therefore seem that whether or not there might have been 
doubt of the constitutionality of trying discharged soldiers confined in 
the military prison by courts-martial, when the mixed character of its 
governing body indicated the intention of Congress to detach it from 
the general army management, no such doubt obtains, since it has been 
brought under full army control. It may be that Congress incorpo- 
rated in the law the provision for the trial of the prisoners by courts- 
martial under the idea that the prisoners would be sentenced to discharge 
on the termination of the confinement, as was once commonly done ; 
this is rendered probable by the direction that the Secretary of War 
should give such prisoners as merited it an honorable restoration to the 
service. 

Courts-martial have, under the twelfth section of the act of estab- 
lishment, repeatedly tried and sentenced soldiers discharged and confined 
in the military prison, notwithstanding ‘they have often entered the 
plea to the jurisdiction that as citizens they could not be constitution- 
ally made amenable to trial by those courts, and some are now serving 
such sentences. 

Among the offenses for which military prisoners have been tried, 
the most frequent is that of escape or attempt to escape. Here again 
much discussion has arisen on the question whether an attempt to escape 
from custody constitutes any offense at all, or at least an offense requir- 
ing the cognizance of courts. In the negative, it is argued that it is 
the natural right of every prisoner to attempt to secure freedom, pro- 
vided he is willing to run the attendant risk, that it is inherent in 
human nature to desire to escape restraint on liberty, that this is rec- 
ognized in the law providing force for the purpose of holding the im- 
prisoned, that the guards composing this force are made responsible for 
the security of such, that in cases of escapes these guards alone are 
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blamable, that the prisoner being held against his will is only perform- 
ing a natural act in attempting to break away, and is entirely blame- 
less. It is, however, admitted that certain prison discipline may be 
properly employed to prevent these attempts, and that stringent meas- 
ures may be taken for the security of those who have made attempts to 
escape. 

That these views are so frequently expressed only tends to prove 
how limited has been the diffusion of the ideas on which prison reform 
is based ; a reform which has been so potent in its action as to pene- 
trate the laws of great States and mould them into accord with its 
theories, to enter great prison systems and alter their regulations into 
conformity with its tenets, to build up new systems and control their 
administration, finally to cause the establishment of the military prison 
(the only United States prison), and to dictate the laws for its govern- 
ment. 

There is probably no one thing which more clearly exhibits the 
contrast between the old and the reform theories than the different 
manner in which the matter of escapes is regarded in each. Under the 
one these acts are justifiable so far as the perpetrator is concerned ; 
under the other they are deemed especially deserving of punishment in 
the courts by additional confinement. Under the old theory the above 
reasoning was conclusive and the deduction strictly logical. Crime was 
considered a distinct and definite act of the will, an act performed 
knowingly and maliciously. The criminal was a perfectly responsible 
agent during the deed of his own free will, an agent equally capable 
of doing right, but choosing to do wrong. Definiteness was the cen- 
tral idea. On this basis were punishments regulated, and fear was 
logically selected as the quality to be worked upon for the purpose of 
counteracting the tendency of human nature to definite deeds of evil. 
Severe punishments were the inevitable result. Branding, flogging, 
ducking, the stocks, the gallows were freely employed to excite the fear 
of the criminal, and by the example to deter others. The prison be- 
came a place of horror, even to the extent that the immediate action 
of its discipline was alone as great a deterrent from attempts to escape 
as new sentences by courts. 

That such punishments failed to diminish crime led to a deeper 
study into its causes and into the criminal classes. The conclusion 
was speedily reached that crime was not so definite in its characteristics, 
and that the criminal was not so free and responsible an agent as had 
been supposed. Inheritance, training, association were discovered to 
be determining factors; that is, many are born with hereditary tenden- 
cies to crime, training moulds others into the wrong path, and associa- 
tion corrupts still others, but that those properly bred, reared and 
trained rarely become criminals. In short, crime is, under reform 
ideas, a moral disease both contagious and infectious, and prisons 
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should be hospitals for the cure of the disease. Prisons should there- 
fore be for reformation rather than for absolute punishment, hence no 
more punishment should be used than necessary for that purpose. 
Separation would, of course, be the first stage, and is a need which 
prisons must supply. It was further reasoned that in order to reform 
a depraved man, it is absolutely essential to engage his will as the 
chief agent, and while in the state of isolation he should therefore be 
taught the necessity for and the justice of his imprisonment as well as 
the advantages of good behavior. Then should follow the ameliora- 
tion of his condition by special privileges for correct behavior, and 
afterwards rewards for industry and good conduct such as shortening 
his term and earnings for his labor. Lastly, his release should ensue 
when, by this course, his nature was so reformed as to fit him for 
society. Any bad conduct, showing the criminal unfitted for society, 
should prolong his term towards its limit, and any unwillingness to 
endure his lawful punishment, showing his nature unreformed, should 
cause his term to be lengthened. 

Under this theory what could more conclusively prove that the 
criminal had not attained the requisite reform than the unwillingness 
to suffer his just punishment exhibited by an attempt to escape from its 
fulfillment? Such action would, therefore, render necessary the pro- 
longation of the sentence. Courts are the sole power authorized to ex- 
tend a sentence beyond its limit, and are therefore the only instrumen- 
tality for meting out the appropriate punishment for attempts to escape. 
Accordingly, in all the laws based on prison reform, the courts have 
been given the authority and are enjoined to punish escapes by ad- 
ditional imprisonment. 

The conclusion, therefore, that escape or attempt to escape is an 
offense properly punishable through the courts by prolonged imprison- 
ment is as logical under the reform theory of crime as under the old 
theory was the view that prisoners were justifiable in escaping pro- 
vided they were willing to take the attendant risk. 


J. W. Pops, 
First Siaiaane Fifth Infantry, Adjutant of the Military Prison. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY MARLINE; 
OR, NOTES FROM AN AMERICAN 
MIDSHIPMAN’S “LUCKY BAG.” 


(Continued from page 57.) 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


SAIL FOR NAPLES—FIRST GALE—NOTHING IN PARTICULAR— 
FAMILIAR POETRY. 


Two days after the commodore’s dinner the ship was ordered to be 
ready for sea, and Naples was said to be our port of destination. How 
our hearts bounded with delight when this joyful news was announced 
to us, and we were about to realize all the visions of pleasure we had 


formed for ourselves! I could already in my imagination hear the 
orchestra at San Carlos, laughed to myself o’er the anticipated witti- 
cisms of “ Punchinello,” and all night long dreamed that I was stand- 
ing on the top of Vesuvius, the crater belching forth fire and smoke, 
and throwing huge bowlders of heated lava at my head. Reckless had 
told us so much about Naples that we knew it by heart, and only 
wanted to see to realize it. 

On the third day we were sailing out of the Bay of Gibraltar with 
all canvas set, making rapid headway through the water, and in a few 
hours the crouching “ Lion” was lost to view. “ Ape’s Hill” (or the 
“ Pillars of Hercules”) faded in the distance, and the coast of Spain 
loomed up in all its grandeur. The high hills of Sierra Nevada, cov- 
ered with snow, formed a delightful contrast with the vine-clad and 
smiling villages at its foot. Old Moorish towers, standing out like 
sentinels on rugged promontories, reminded us that Spain did not always 
possess these beautiful districts, and that the once valiant Moor had 
degenerated into something less than a donkey-driver. The days of 
the Cid were no more, and the Alhambra was but a faint resemblance 
of what it was in the days of Boabdil. We fled so rapidly along the 
coast that before sunset Cape de Gat was seen looming up in the 
distance, and three or four hundred vessels, from the full-rigged ship 
down to the little xebec, were lying idly flapping their sails where the 
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wind had left them. We flattered ourselves that we were bringing up 
the breeze along with us, and soon would lead all the small craft a 
dance around the cape ; but our hopes were soon to be destroyed. One 
sail after the other began to hang idly against the masts; ‘ All aback 
forward !” cries the officer of the forecastle, and in a few moments the 
steering-sails all came in, the yards were braced up, and there we lay 
like a huge shark among a parcel of minnows. 

There is a tradition among sailors that no ship can pass Cape 
de Gat without paying toll to the “ Witch of the Winds,” who holds 
her court in some of the deep caverns with which this coast is indented. 
Binnacle shook his head when any one spoke of getting round the cape, 
and said, “ Ye’ll catch thunder before daylight,” quoting at the same 
time the following piece of doggerel : 


*¢ Mackerel skies and mare’s-tails 
Make lofty ships to dowse their sails’’ 


(which is attributed to Moore, Shelley, or Byron, I don’t know which). 
He shook his head knowingly and walked off. 

The captain also began to look uneasy. He would stick his finger 
in his mouth and hold it up for the air to blow on and indicate its 
direction. The barometer, sympesometer, and aneroid were consulted 
every ten minutes; but as these distinguished authorities seemed to 
differ materially on the subject of the weather (which they invariably 
do on board of an American ship-of-war), the captain was nonplussed, 
and had to appeal to the standard authority of the ship, Ben Bin- 
nacle. The captain had been rather off speaking terms with Ben since 
the little difference of opinion about the sloop-of-war “Gingerbread,” 
and had failed to consult him on any little matter about which hereto- 
fore he had been invariably guided by Ben’s opinion. 

“T say, Mr. Know-everything,” said the captain, “the sympesom- 
eter’s down: what do you think of that?” 

“T think as how, sir,” said Ben,— 


‘«¢ That mackerel sky and mare’s-tails 
Makes lofty ships to dowse their sails ; 
If lofty ships should fail to do it, 

I’ll bet my grog they’re sure to rue it.’ ”’ 


“Give mea plain answer, you old fool!” growled the captain, “and 
when I ask you anything give me an answer in prose,—d—n your 
poetry, sir!” 

“Well, then, sir,” said Ben, “I meant to say ‘that mackerel sky 
and skirries stratiyes,’ as the chaplain calls it, will make lofty ships to 
lower of their canvas, and if the lofty ships shouldn’t lower of their 
canvas, why ten to ene that lofty ships won’t have a chance to lower of 
their canvas, for the winds will blow it all away.” 
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“Get down off the poop, you old scoundrel, and tell the first lieu- 
tenant to close reef the topsails and make things snug for a gale!” 
shouted the captain; and down he went to see if the barometer, sym- 
pesometer, and aneroid had come to any final settlement on the subject 
of the weather. The barometer still stood up as stiff as a “cuffie,” and 
evidently seemed determined not to yield an inch, while the aneroid 
had gone so low that by rights we should have been scudding before 
the wind. The little sympesometer, hanging between the two with an 
eye on each, seemed undetermined how to act. It feared the huge blis- 
tering old barometer with its fierce face, and feared to displease its more 
modest friend the aneroid, which it felt was mostly right; it would 
consequently rise and fall according to the looks of the instrument on 
either side of it. ‘Don’t you see,” said the Aneroid, “that the storm 
will soon be upon us with royals on the ship, and our friend Barometer 
is evidently out of sorts (Barometer was always out of sorts), otherwise 
his usual wisdom would not forsake him?” “And don’t you see,” said 
Barometer, in his loud, imperious tone, “that that little timid Aneroid 
is so shaken in her nerves that she is forever getting up a panic? We 
will never get to Naples at this rate, and, if you ain’t a fool, Miss Sym- 
pesometer, you will do as I do,—show fair weather even when it’s going 
to be foul.” 

Sympesometer really had weak nerves, and they were so shaken by 
the fierce words of Barometer that she began to fall very rapidly, much 
to the joy of her sister Aneroid, who had no desire to lose her reputa- 
tion. It was well she did so, for the wind commenced fluttering over 
the surface of the calm ocean, then it sighed heavily through the rig- 
ging, again came a puff that made the canvas belly out, and in a few 
moments the little craft in all directions were bending to the fury of the 
blast. The trampling of feet on deck, the rattling of the cordage, the 
shrill whistles of the boatswain and his mates, the clear voice of old 
Barnacle through the trumpet, the shouting of the men on the yards, 
— “Haul out to windward!”—and the squeaking voices of the mid- 
shipmen passing some order made “ confusion worse confounded.” Old 
Barometer even, with all his pride, could not stand it, and he gradually 
came down from his high horse and “acknowledged the corn.” So 
ashamed was he of his former proceedings that he even fell lower than 
was required of him, and it was some hours after the gale was over that 
he condescended to rise again. Sympesometer no longer heeded him, 
but went hand in hand with her gentle sister Aneroid, who had never 
deceived her. So much for truth, and so must truth always conquer. 

When the gale did set in to blow, it seemed to have let loose all its 
fury, and tried what damage it could do to our strong stanch ship. 
Sails split into a thousand ribbons, masts bent and cracked with the vio- 
lence of the blast, guns tore away from their fastenings and drove wildly 
about the decks, and in the midst of all the confusion one of the sea- 
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men was washed overboard. The life-buoy was cut away, which he 
fortunately seized upon and went floating astern, vainly endeavoring 
to catch the numerous ropes that were thrown to him. I never shall 
forget the poor fellow’s look of wild despair when he saw that the ship 
was leaving him, and he felt his last hope was gone of ever seeing his 
messmates more. 

A hundred willing hands jumped aft to the tackles, and a dozen 
officers sprang into the boat and were willing to be lowered to save a 
shipmate’s life; but what hope was there in such a hurricane, “ for the 
ship lay motionless and seemed upset.” ‘The water left the hold and 
washed the decks,” “ and made a scene men do not soon forget.” 

“Wait for orders!” shouted Mr. Barnacle, “and don’t lay a finger 
on that boat’s falls till I tell you, you boobies! Why, no boat could live 
a minute in such a storm, and the poor fellow will have to stand his 
chance of being picked up by one of those coasters.” 

Poor, frail little barks, they seemed more intent on saving them- 
selves than looking out for shipwrecked sailors, and were scudding 
away before the wind, hoping to reach some safe haven before the sea 
got higher. 

The last I saw of poor Tailblock he was hugging the life-buoy 
wildly with one hand, and holding his hat high in the air with the 
other, his hair blown off his face, his silk handkerchief streaming in 
the wind. When he saw that no boat was lowered for him, no kind 
hand held out to save, his look settled down to one of sullen despair, 
and casting his eyes heavenward he was soon lost to view in the thick 
spray that was thrown up from the water by the angry winds. 

Heavens! how my heart ached when I saw that fellow being 
launched upon the wild waves on his frail boat! I thought of some good 
old mother, who most likely depended on him for support, reading his 
last letter from Gibraltar, and smiling over the words of love and kind- 
ness he bestowed upon her; or I thought of some old father, whose 
pride and pleasure were all centred in an only son, the guide and prop 
of his old age; or I thought of a fond sister, whose only hope of hap- 
piness was clasping that brother to her breast after long years of absence ; 
and finally I thought of the bereaved wife, who sat with tearful eyes 
looking to heaven for consolation, the little ones at her side. 


‘‘In vain seek pleasure from a mother’s love, 
In lieu of that the Father did bestow, 
And silent kneel with lips that scarcely move, 
Praying for him by sudden death laid low.”’ 


Alas! poor Tailblock, these lines are likely the only ones your fate has 
elicited ; you were perhaps mentioned in the log-book as having “ fallen 
overboard ;” or perhaps at the end of the quarter your name may have 
been sent to the Department as “lost at sea.” But are there many among 
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the hundreds who witnessed your sad fate who an hour after cast a 
thought upon you, or depicted to your friend in heartrending lan- 
guage the agonies of your last moments? Who is there can tell how 
many weary hours you buffeted manfully against the storm, or whether, 
unnerved by despair, you sank the moment the ship was lost to view? 
Oh! sad, sad is the sailor’s fate who falls overboard at sea; men there 
are always willing and ready to risk their lives to save him, but the 
stern dictates of duty must be obeyed, and the feelings of the officer 
who gives the order to let a fellow-being perish must be ten times more 
agonizing than the feelings of those who are willing to go to the rescue. 
Poor Tailblock! I have seen many a seaman fall overboard in my time, 
but none do I remember that bore with him to the grave that last 
agonizing look which rested on his features. 


* * * * * * * * 


“Twas twilight, and the sunless day went down over the waste of waters like 


a veil,”’ 
. 


and all night long, and for weary hours thereafter, we rolled and pitched 
until everything seemed to have gone to destruction. At length, after 
three days of such weather as I have never witnessed since, the gale 
began to break, and 


‘‘ Now overhead a rainbow, bursting through 
The scattering clouds, shone, spanning the dark sea.” 


Wild breakers were rushing still in anger against the rugged cliffs of 
Granada, while the rich fields of Almeria seemed smiling in derision 
at the futile attempts of the ocean to break its bounds. 

Well, will the reader exclaim, how uninteresting is all this digres- 
sion about the storm. Storms are a common event in a sailor’s life, 
and why make so much of this? Because, good reader, it was my first 
heavy gale at sea, and you can have some idea of its force from what 
Captain Marvellous said of it when he fell in with Captain Lollipop, 
of the frigate “ Limbo.” “ Lollipop,” he said, “it was fearful; the 
topgallant-mast bent so that the spindle at the main truck bent over 
and took my cap off; the commodore had the hair blown off his head 
(the commodore always wore a wig) and all the gold plugs out of his 
teeth ; a large sow weighing six hundred pounds, with a large he-goat 
(horns six feet long), was blown through the scupper-holes ; the monkey- 
tails were sticking in the bulwarks like so many arrows, and the two 
long forecastle 32-pounders, carriages and all, were landed in the main- 
top.” 

“ Dare say so,” said Lollipop, “ it often happened so off Cape de 
Gat,” and then he sang,— 
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‘* At Cape de Gat I lost my hat, 
And where do you think I found it? 
At Port Mahone, upon a stone, 
And all the gals around it.’’ 


So from Captain Lollipop’s admission Cape de Gat must be a d 1] 
of a place. 

Many accidents occurred to the men during the gale; the surgeons 
were quite as busy patching up cuts and splintering up fractures as 
after a battle, and that storm became the memorable event of the cruise. 

Reckless, also (that head-over-heels fellow), must go and fracture 
his ankle in endeavoring to get a running bow-line around Mr. O’Clas- 
sics’ neck while they were reefing topsails (that greenest of all school- 
masters having succeeded, in his fright, in getting half-way up the 
main rigging, where he stuck fast, and remained clinging to the shrouds 
until Mr. Barnacle had him lowered down). Reckless had carried him 
an order (which he said came from the captain) that “ O’Classics must 
go to the weather-earing on the main-topsail yard.” “ And now, Mr. 
O’Classics,” said Reckless, “the eyes of the whole ship are on you: let 
’em see what a son of Erin can do.” It is needless to ray that Mr. 
O’Classics never got more than half-way up, but there he stuck, shout- 
ing out, “ Reef away, me boys, down with the yards! I’ll be wid ye ina 
jiffy.” Poor old Barney! his trowsers were blown so high up his legs 
that he never got them down again. 

Mr. Reckless was taken below after spraining his ankle and 
lodged in a cot at the head of the cock-pit hatch, but his wild spirit 
could not be tamed even by an accident that promised to keep him in 
bed two months at least. 

The gale was abating (though the sea was running high), and the 
different mess-rooms were clearing away the wreck and damage caused 
by the water running into the air-ports. Many were the old boots and 
the new boots and old caps and new caps that were mixed together in 
one indiscriminate mass ; three or four pairs of good cloth pantaloons 
were there also entirely ruined ; a new cocked hat perfectly shapeless 
was lying affectionately alongside of an old wet swab, and a fine Spanish 
cloak with a red velvet collar, seemingly ashamed of the company it 
had got with, had stowed itself away in a dirty slop-bucket. There 
never was such a mess in all creation, and Scantling, with a troop of 
mess-boys, was endeavoring to get matters ship-shape once more, 
though the labors of Hercules were mere child’s-play to what he was 
doing. 

All the trash was thrown out of each mess-room under Reckless’s 
cot (that being the most convenient place to hide it for the present), 
and he being asleep at the time took no notice of it; but when, how- 
ever, he did awake he immediately discerned that he was being very 
badly treated. At this moment Mr. O’Classics was regaling himself 
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with a piece of old cheese and a pot of good English porter, and was 
about to send it to “that bourne from which no cheese or porter ever 
returns,” when Reckless, imitating the voice of old Barnacle, called to 
him to keep less noise. 

“Ts it me ye’re spaking to, Mr. Barnacle, or the mess-boy ?” replied 
O’Classics, and with that he popped up the hatch, with Neb Smith- 
erins, the captain’s clerk, and Doctor Gallipot, the surgeon’s mate, at 
his heels. 

The first salute he got was a pair of damp boots alongside the head ; 
Smitherins got the wet swab in his mouth, while Gallipot got the visor 
of a wet cap right in his eye, and Ventriloquist Riggs, the purser’s clerk, 
who was just putting a mug of porter to his mouth, had ‘the pewter 
flattened against his nose by the heel of a thick wash-deck boot, and 
his beauty was spoiled for the rest of the cruise. This was a source of 
regret to us all, as Riggs was a general favorite (when he was sober), 
and would amuse us by the hour; he was the best ventriloquist I ever 
heard, and some of his imitations of people’s voices were so inimitable, 
and his faculty of throwing his voice into anything so wonderful, that 
we thought he might have made more by his talents than by his 
clerkship. I never shall forget the day when the hot duff on our 
neighbor’s mess-table commenced crying out, “Murder, murder! 
thieves, thieves, thieves!” (we didn’t know then that there was a 
ventriloquist on board), and seizing on to the knives every one rushed 
in upon the pudding to liberate the captive supposed to be imprisoned 
there, when, lo! there was a silver spoon that had béen stolen from the 
ward-room two days before. It is needless to say that the pudding 
escaped eating at dinner-time, and was eaten cold that night by Riggs 
and some others who had been let into the secret. If Riggs had not 
been in bad company his nose would not have been smashed. 

The party assaulted immediately retreated, but for a moment only, 
for they attempted a sally, which was met by such a shower of filthy 
things that a Jew must have knocked under to it; and finally, when 
the schoolmaster made a rush up the ladder the third time, the Spanish 
cloak, fresh from the dirt-bucket, was slipped over his head and the 
end stuck in his mouth. There was too much fun going on for Reck- 
less to go it all alone, and by this time all the young midshipmen in 
the steerage had joined in. 

There was dreadful swearing in Irish, and some loud “ Well, I 
nevers !” from Smitherins, and in the midst of all the uproar who 
should come down the ladder but old Barnacle; at the same moment a 
wet swab was flung at Smitherins, which fell at the feet of the first 
lieutenant. Mr. Barnacle picked it up, as he always picked up every- 
thing (Mr. Barnacle was of a very inquiring mind), and shouted out, 
“ Silence !” 


At that moment a wet pair of pantaloons were thrown around Mr. 
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O’Classics’ neck, and he rushed up the ladder during the intermission 
and faced the first lieutenant. 

“ What do you mean by all this uproar here, Mr. O’Classics?” he 
said, frowning his darkest frown. 

“Och! ye innocent auld divil,” said the master, “ye look as if 
butter would not melt in your mouth! Off wid ye, for a baste of a 
first lieutenant!” and with that he slapped him right in the face with 
the wet trowsers, saying, “Take that, ye auld divil, and may the cat fly 
away wid ye! Ye’re so fond of dirty breeches, take ye’re bellyful av 
them,” and again began hammering away at old Barnacle with all his 
might and main. 

The assault was quite unexpected to the first lieutenant, but he was 
not a man to be taken aback without being ready for the occasion, and 
holding in his hand that familiar belaying-pin (which he always carried 
with him), he brought it down on O’Classics’ head with such a crash 
that it was a wonder the Irishman’s brains were not knocked out. It 
sent him tumbling into the cock-pit, and meeting Smitherins and 
Gallipot (who were coming up the ladder) in his fall, he carried them 
down with him on to the deck, where, clinching Smitherins by the 
throat with one hand and Gallipot with the other, he knocked their 
heads together until they were nearly blind. 

Mr. Barnacle knew from the strength of the blow that it would be 
some time before the teacher came to, and, ascending to the quarter- 
deck, he ordered a file of marines below to bring the mutineer on deck. 
Presently O’Classics appeared, very shaky in the legs, looking very 
wild about the eyes, and the blood streaming in profusion over his face. 

Captain Marvellous had been sent for, and the commodore, who 
was walking the poop, came down, he said, “ to see the fun.” 

The investigation was a long one, and much interesting evidence 
was elicited, though I regret to say that the interesting-looking O’Clas- 
sics was fast going to the wall. 

He accused the first lieutenant of throwing dirty swabs in his face 
down the cock-pit ladder, and pitching all his “dirty auld boots” into a 
mug of porter which he was in the act of drinking, “as he belaved he 
’ad a parfect right to do in a frae country,” and all the bad luck he 
wished “auld Barnacles” was “dat the cat might fly away wid him the 
next gale of wind we ’av’!’” 

Both the captain and Barnacle saw that there was something sub 
rosa which they could not get at, and would likely have gone the cruise 
without being any the wiser if a dirty little.midshipman named “ Bab- 
ble and Squeak” had not come forward and turned state’s evidence. 
“He had no idea, he said, “that the whole steerage should bear the 
blame for dishonorable conduct committed by one person,” and then 
he drew himself up nearly three feet and a half high. Alas! poor 
“Babble and Squeak,” that was the unluckiest day’s work you ever 
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committed, and Sindbad, with the Old Man of the Mountain on his 
back, was in paradise compared to you.. I well remember that your 
hammock would never stay on the hooks (even the hooks took a dislike 
to you); your “slapjacks” that were saved for you when on deck 
somehow always got foul of the mustard-pot; you never slept with 
your mouth open but it was sure to be mistaken for a spit-box by some 
of the men on deck, of course, and one night (poor “Babble and 
Squeak !”) I remember so well your getting up to drink (which you 
always did about midnight), and putting the can to your head, found 
that some one had but never mind what. Every dog has his day, 
and you had yours, but if I am not mistaken many of your days were 
equal to any two other dog’s days I ever saw. The whole affair in 
hand so injured him in the estimation of his brother-officers, and fol- 
lowed him through the navy, that he got his name changed by an act 
of Legislature, and is known now as “ Squabble and Beak.” He mar- 
ried a respectable apple-woman’s daughter named Tabitha Flimsey, 
and after having about a dozen little “ Squabble and Beaks,” or “ Babble 
and Squeaks,” he settled down as one of the Moral Reform party of 
the navy, and was one of the élite who were retained when the navy 
underwent a pruning. 

After Babble and Squeak’s exposé Reckless was regularly done 
for in the captain’s estimation, though the commodore thought it the 
greatest joke in the world. ‘“ D—n that fellow, Reckless!” he said, “ he 
shall be my aid, if he has to goon crutches.” As to “Mr. Buckle and 
Sneak,” as he called him, he would order him to the first schooner the 
government sent on the station. 

But what did poor old Barney O’Classics do shies he found that 
the “auld first lieutenant” was innocent? “ Faith!” says he, “ Mr. 
Barnacles, if ever I want to study astronomy, I’l] go to you an’ yer be- 
layin’-pin ; for may the auld cat fly away wid me, but ye made me see 
more stars, suns, moons, and comets than I iver seen in my born days, 
an’ if ye’re so agreed I’]l cry quits wid ye! I flapdadled the wet trow- 
sers in your face, and ye gave me the worth av it in belayin’-pin. So, 
Captain Marvellous, if ye’ll be agreed, I’ll think no-more of what the 
farst liotinent’s done to me. I know he’s a relation of the McBarnacles, 
away up in Tipperary, from the way he handles the shillaleh, and I’m 
third cousin to Matty McBarnacle, whose aunt’s sister married the second 
cousin of my wife’s grandmother, named Grawler McBarnacle, an’ faith, 
T hauld no ill will,” and with that he held out his hand. 

Old Barnacle was not proof against the magnanimity of his new- 
found relative. He had punished him rather more severely than he at 
first intended, and, as the whole matter originated in a mistake, he let 
Barney’s breach of discipline pass, not, however, without a reprimand 
to the teacher for leaning against the paint-work, which that gentleman 
could not very well help, considering his then enfeebled condition. 
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In the mean time the wind has been drawing fair, the sea has been 
going down, and the ship running at the rate of twelve knots on her 
course. Ivica, Majorca, and Minorca are dropping out of sight behind 
us, a fresh breeze carries us safely through the Straits of Bonufacio, and 
in twenty-four hours thereafter we are running, with all steering-sails 
set, into the Bay of Naples. 

I must refer my readers to many, if not all, of the European tourists 
who have written books for a description of this beautiful bay. I 
never was good at description ; it is not my forte, although I am an 
ardent admirer of nature in all her aspects. A midshipman stationed 
on the quarter-deck going into port has little or no opportunity to in- 
dulge his observations on scenery ; for to look through a port would 
subject him toa banishment to the lower recesses of the ship, where the 
air-ports are arranged something like the glasses of a panorama, but 
infinitely more obscure, very thick and very dusty, and scarcely serve 
to show whether the elbow of the mess-boy has removed the remains of 
the first course from the plates. 

To get on a gun and look over the bulwarks would be the highest 
breach of discipline known in the naval service, and if a middy should 
escape the keen eyes of the first luff, he would likely be reported by 
the gunner’s crew, who have an affection for their Long Toms little 
short of what they feel for Sally Baker or Polly Bowline when they 
meet after a three years’ cruise. 

The first chance, then, a middy gets to indulge his admiration of 
the beautiful in nature is when, by chance, he can get liberty on shore ; 
and then his observations must be cut very short if he would see the 
inside of a billiard-saloon, for, the sun traveling rapidly to his nest, 
warns him that the boat will be at the wharf at sunset, and he must 
concentrate a great many pleasures in a few hours if he would be up 
to time. 

I once recollect going to see the opera of “ Masaniello,” and was much 
struck with the grandeur of Mount Vesuvius in the back scene of the 
theatre. It was vomiting forth fire and brimstone enough, and had such 
rivers of lava running down its sides that fifty cities like Herculaneum 
and Pompeii must have knocked under to its fury. The spectators 
applauded more at the pyrotechnic display than they did at the sweet 
sounds of the orchestra (which I was afterwards told was a most un- 
harmonious set of instruments), and it was well that the stage-manager 
hit upon so happy an expedient as Mount Vesuvius to draw off the 
attention of the audience from the wretchedly-executed opera. Suffice 
it to say that the representation I then saw was far superior to the 
original mountain, and “ Old Hickory” was not far out of the way when 
he threatened to put it out by sending over the Falls of Niagara. 

One can readily imagine what a catastrophe that would have been. 
What a fizzing and a sputtering there would take place with the Niagara, 
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going at the rate of thirty miles an hour, leaping into this heated caul- 
dron ; not a pig in the kingdom of Naples would have had a bristle left 
upon its body, and it is rather probable that the macaroni would all 
have been boiled to a jelly. 

I never shall forget the day, however, when, in company with other 
midshipmen as ambitious as myself, I attempted the ascent of Vesuvius ; 
it was a broiling day in June, and we had not the foresight to make 
any preparations in the way of creature comforts to carry us through, 
though we did procure, about half-way up, a bottle of sour stuff they 
sold to unwary climbers for “ Lachryma Christi.” We fell in with an 
English family bound like ourselves to get scorched. Some were un- 
kind enough to say that they were button-makers from Birmingham, 
but Mrs. Dumpling Growler (a fat old lady of forty) talked freely of 
her intimate friends, “ Lady Milkwater” and the “ Countess of Heather- 
down ;” old Frowsy Growler said it was the very thing Lord George 
Donkeypate would like, and the sweet little Biddy Growler (we always 
called her Bid after that for shortness) declared “ if she could honly ’av’ 
the Duke of Liverwhite’s heldest son hat ’er side, that hit would be the 
’appiest day of ’er life.” She thought, however, that six rather good- 
looking midshipmen would do at a pinch, and I remember tugging 
away with a silk handkerchief around her waist until the pretty Miss 
Biddy was safely landed on the top. ‘Oh, my, Mr. Marline,” she 
exclaimed, scarcely able to speak from exhaustion, “’ow I should like 
to’av’ a little fresh hair!” and I consoled her by telling her she had the 
prettiest and freshest-looking ringlets in the world, and she need not 
wish for any others. ‘ La!” says she, “ but you Americans do blarney 
one so; but if you will promise not to mention hit to the Duke of 
Liverwhite’s heldest son, I will give you one when pa ain’t looking.” 
At that time old Frowsy Growler, Esq., was about a hundred feet below 
us, singing out, “’Old hon, my ’earties, we’ll soon be hup to the top!” 
and Mrs. Dumpling Growler was with her back to us, telling “her heyes 
what a ’ot place it was,” when I out with a penknife and robbed the 
sweet little Biddy of the dearest little curl in existence, in doing which 
our lips came—— but never mind that, I remember now nothing but 
Miss Bid. Stones from the crater were flying thick around me (they 
may have been the bowlders I dreamed of, for what I know), and I was 
called to look a dozen times at the beautiful prospect at our feet,—the 
city of Naples away below us, and the milk-white clouds resting on 
the side of the mountain ; but I saw it not,—I saw nothing, good reader, 
but a pair of pretty blue eyes, bluer far than the heavens above us, 
and the pearliest teeth, whiter far than all the corals of Naples; and 
then such cheeks, bursting with health! the finest tint in an Italian sky 
was nothing when compared to them, they beat Mount Vesuvius all 
hollow, though some of my messmates did say she looked like a milkmaid, 
and showed their want of taste by saying that the intelligent-looking nose 
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of my charmer was of the order of snubs. Ah me! perhaps if I had 
married the old button-maker’s daughter, if old Frowsy Growler had 
not been decidedly opposed to a connection with a warrior (old Frowsy 
was a Quaker), I might have been a better and a happier man, but fate 
has willed otherwise, and now in my forty-eighth year I still cherish 
among numerous other mementos of the same kind (of black, auburn, 
and flaxen) that lock of golden hair, and often wonder if, like mine, 
her’s are sprinkled with streaks of silver-gray. I wonder if Miss 
Biddy ever looks at the lock I slipped into her hand on the way down 
the mountain, and I wonder if it will be any consolation to her to 
know that I remained single (perhaps she will think for her sake), and 
devote myself to some fourteen nephews and nieces, as all old bachelors 
should do. ‘And yet I find a comfort in the thought that these 
things are the work of fate.” 

The next day we arrived in the Bay of Naples, where we anchored 
off the king’s palace ; the quarantine boat came alongside, and we were 
informed that we were quarantined for twenty-four hours, which, how- 
ever, did not deprive us of a bumboat full of delicious fruit, or the 
pleasure of witnessing the performance of Punch and Judy along- 
side, all kinds of conjurors in boats, dancing monkeys, and some of 
the sweetest singing girls I ever met with anywhere. 


(To be continued.) 
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OFFENSES, PUNISHMENTS, AND MORALS OF 
ENLISTED MEN: THEIR CAUSES OF COM- 
PLAINT, AND MEASURES OF CORREC. 


TION. 
(Concluded from page 50.) 


Clothing Account.—Referring to our present method of settling the 
clothing accounts of the troops as a cause of complaint, and desertion, 
an experienced officer writes the important facts here stated. “The 
recruit’s outfit of clothing for the first six months costs about fifty-five 
dollars. If he enlists in June or December, or just before, and is 
pushed into the ranks and made to do full duty as is generally the case, 
before the end of the month, a full outfit of clothing is issued to him, 
to be settled for at the end of the half-year. 

“Now as the clothing credit of a soldier the first year amounts to 
about five dollars per month, a June or December recruit will have to 
pay at the date of his first settlement about fifty dollars out of his pay, 
and hence he will get no pay in hand till after the October muster in 
one case, or the April muster in the other. That is, he will be certainly 
over five, frequently seven months in service before he will receive any 
pay to meet the many minor wants every man has, independent of his 
subsistence and clothing. That this kind of a clothing settlement is 
unjust to the recruit there can be but one opinion; that it produces 
such serious disappointment to him as to utterly dissatisfy him with 
the service is most probable.” 

Pay System.—An improvement in the system of payment would be 
another important medium of amendment. The present method is 
admitted by nearly every officer to be all wrong, and closely allied with 
the offenses of the army. This subject has had so much attention from 
able and experienced officers, and opinions adverse to our system have 
been so frequently and freely expressed, that nothing new can be added. 

It is obvious that the troops should receive their pay at short inter- 
vals, and that officers conveniently located should be designated to pay 
them. It should be remembered that it requires neither age nor high 
rank to bring about honesty. When citizens without military knowl- 
edge of any kind can at once become competent paymasters for the 
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army, there should certainly be no hesitation in the matter of selecting 
officers of any corps and grade, of long and honorable service, to pay 
the troops. 

It is thought by many that the quartermaster’s department—the 
officers being bonded—could very readily pay the soldiers in addition 
to its other large disbursements at every post. But while the pay 
department need not be done away with, “for there must be special 
and sagacious bonded officers to estimate for, receive, and guard the 
funds for the payment of enlisted men and officers, and supervise the 
pay-rolls, and pay the accounts of discharged soldiers, yet they may be 
reduced to about two for duty in each department. 

“Tf the Secretary of War would authorize it, the payment of the 
troops could be made by sending the amount the rolls call for by 
express to the post quartermaster, to be disbursed by him semi-monthly 
or monthly, the paymaster taking the receipt of the post quartermaster 
for the amount sent him.” 

Pending necessary legislation, however, in this connection, it is 
believed that under the law requiring the troops to “be paid in such 
manner that the arrears shall at no time exceed two months, unless the 
circumstances of the case render it unavoidable,” the War Department 
could amend our system so that with the present comparatively large 
pay corps the enlisted men could be paid at much shorter intervals than 
bi-monthly, without rendering the duty in any way immoderate. 

In the Prussian service, where we find perhaps the best military 
system in the world, “the financial arrangements as carried out in a 
regiment are controlled by the ‘Financial Committee,’ consisting of 
three permanent members, the colonel, major, and paymaster. Every 
soldier receives his pay on the first, eleventh, and twenty-first days of 
each month, on which dates the sergeant-majors receive from the pay- 
masters the sum necessary for these payments; the only deductions 
made being for men in hospital, a return of whom is made daily to the 
colonel, who forwards it to the paymaster, and the latter knows exactly 
the amount he has to give to each sergeant-major. On the first day of 
every year each soldier is given a pay-book, which contains a check for 
every pay-day of the year. The men are paid by the sergeant-major 
in the presence of one of the officers of the company, who extracts the 
check for the payment made to the men.” 

In this connection it is suggested that the simple forms adopted by 
civil corporations for the payment of employés, or something like them, 
be substituted for the complicated and unreasonably elaborate muster- 
and pay-rolls now furnished. The repetition every two months for an 
indefinite number of years of much of the matter now required on the 
rolls is not necessary toa proper understanding of the soldiers’ accounts, 
and may be regarded as a waste of labor and paper. Indeed, the latter 
would apply, to a great extent, to all departments of the army. 
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As a Means of Correction, the suggestions which follow, made by 
an officer who has devoted unremitting attention to the subject men- 
tioned, are most reasonable, sound, and potent: 

“The records of general courts-martial and the confessions of pris- 
oners show that there are three general classes of deserters: 1. Those 
who flee not only from military restrictions too abruptly applied, and 
in a manner and under circumstances that become intolerable, but also 
from associates whom the War Department compels company com- 
manders to retain in the vain hope of disciplining. In this division 
these men form the large class, and are the young, most intelligent, and 
high-spirited, and desert within the first year,—most within the first six 
months. 

‘2. Those who have contracted the habit in or before entering the 
service of occasionally becoming drunk. They go off on pass to have 
a good time without any intention of deserting ; but find, on coming to 
their right mind, after some days of debauch, that they have been ab- 
sent long enough to be considered and tried as deserters, and in their 
morbid frame of mind they convert an absence without leave into 
desertion. These are the men who desert during the second and third 
year of their enlistment. 

“3. Those who are compelled to desert by their comrades as not fit 
companions. They are generally gamblers, habitual drunkards, abom- 
inable men morally and physically, who, by being much in the guard- 
house, compel others to perform their duties for them, and are degrading 
alike to their companions and the service. There are such men occa- 
sionally in every company, and they produce untold trouble. They 
lead the young recruits into evil habits and persuade, or by their con- 
duct compel, them in disgust to desert. It is this class of men, lost to 
all shame, whom company commanders apply in vain to the War De- 
partment to have discharged. 

“‘ Now inquiries of many deserters, the examination of many court- 
martial cases, and of many pleas for clemency presented by deserters, 
have long since led me to believe that the first class can be greatly 
diminished, and the second class almost stopped by orders which could 
issue from the War Department, and I take this occasion to suggest, in 
a general way, the terms of orders which may be expected to effect this 
end: 


“ Frrst ORDER: 

“That no absentee shall be reported a deserter till the expiration of 
twenty days, and if, after his first offense, he returns within that time, 
he will be amenable before a garrison court-martial. The absentee to 
be looked up, of course, at once, just as if he had deserted, and if 
apprehended within the twenty days of grace in citizen’s clothes, and 
evidently not intending to return to his post, to be tried for desertion. 
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“SECOND ORDER: 

“That the sentences of all deserters, who are recruits of not more 
than three months’ service, shall be scaled by department commanders 
so that their punishment shall not exceed three months’ confinement ; 
recruits of not more than six months’ service to receive not more than 
six months’ confinement ; that no sentence for the first simple desertion, 
whatever be the award of the court, be approved by the department 
commander for more than one year’s confinement and forfeiture of half- 
pay,—the pay in either case not forfeited to be paid the soldier only 
when he is discharged from the service. 


“Such orders are within the power of the War Department to 
issue, and of a department commander to carry out. A year’s trial 
would demonstrate their advantages or futility in diminishing desertions. 
Such orders are recommended, not that they would stop all dissatisfied 
men of the first class from absenting themselves with the view to desert, 
but for the reason that men having so absented themselves, and being 
at remote posts away from friends, without means, unable to get work 
and brought face to face with want, would, before the twenty days of 
grace expired, fully realize the mistake they had made, and would, 
undeterred by the slight punishment that a garrison court would award, 
return to the military service as Jess obnoxious than the career of a 
deserter out of it, and would probably ever after make good soldiers. 
A way would thus be provided for the easy return of a deserter to his 
duties, which most of them would probably gladly avail themselves of; 
whereas the way is now so hard that comparatively few return. 

“T am convinced that this would be the result from the number of 
deserters who now surrender, accepting the tremendous punishment of 
three to five years’ confinement they receive, at hard labor, rather than 
remain at large, a prey to anxious fears that incapacitate them from 
entering upon any useful career in life. 

“To prevent any desertions from among the third class of men, I 
suggest the War Department direct company commanders to recom- 
mend the discharge of all men of their companies who are of grossly 
immoral character, or who are convicted of drunkenness more than 
twice in any one year, and are otherwise indifferent soldiers. 

“So soon as such an order becomes known throughout the country 
the number of acceptable recruits applying to enlist may be expected 
to double, and the number of desertions from the class of good men 
will diminish one-half. 

“ No official action more disadvantageous to the discipline of com- 
panies could possibly be taken than the habitual disapproval by the 
War Department of the request of company commanders to have their 
incorrigibly bad men discharged. Not only this, but the effect upon 
officers and non-commissioned officers is most discouraging. These 
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men fasten such a reproach upon the company they belong to, that it is 
in vain the officers try to bring up its tone and diminish the gulf be- 
tween them and their men. They lower the standard of their company 
at drill, at target-practice, at regimental headquarters. Their officers 
are powerless to discipline them at their posts, for punishment only 
makes them worse, and reacts with great disadvantage upon the dispo- 
sition and character of the officers. 

“The obvious and reasonable way to deal with worthless employés 
is that which is daily practiced by business companies,—to discharge 
them and get good men in their places. The reverse of this is prac- 
ticed by the government, little difficulty being thrown in the way of 
the useful and valuable soldiers leaving the service, while the worthless 
are prevented from getting their discharge. 

“These recommendations are based upon the conviction that deser- 
tion is mainly due to the fact that the government fails both directly 
and through its officers to provide properly for the men who are enlisted 
to-day ; that many of the Articles of War, regulations, and customs of 
service, tolerated by soldiers seventy-five years ago, are intolerable now; 
that it is the duty of the government to render the military service as 
endurable as possible to men voluntarily enlisting by the enactment 
of laws affecting pay and discipline which will be acceptable to the 
average intelligent, laboring, law-abiding, patriotic young men of the 
country. 

“ Nearly all the Articles of War were framed to meet military con- 
ditions which existed more than a century ago, and the text thereof 
was borrowed from those of a nation whose officers, civil and military, 
and whose military policy were the most tyrannical of Europe, and are 
not now in harmony with our civil laws, nor subserve the needs of our 
army. Our courts-martial Articles of War, taken from the English 
Regulations, were adopted as necessary to govern men when enlisted 
from the illiterate and from the criminal class of Englishmen, and at a 
time when to trap them into the service by fraud and violence was 
allowable. 

“ Army laws, framed to govern such men so enlisted, adopted as 
our own code, first in 1775, are in full force in our service now, while 
the civil statutes of the country of that period have been modified in 
accordance with the increased intelligence and greater humanity of the 
people, and as demanded by the spirit of the age. 

“While our Articles of War remain unaltered, the military laws 
of other great nations have long since been made to conform to the 
civil laws of the country in grading the degree of criminality of a 
military offense, and authorizing punishments accordingly. The award- 
ing of our military punishments is left to a many-headed and irre- 
sponsible judge governed by ancient war customs, from the domination 
of which our military court is not permitted to relieve itself.” 
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It is possible for much good to result from the labor of the inspect- 
ing officers, but commands are generally brushed up for the occasion, 
and the inspector often obtains only an exterior view of the condition 
of things, and the whole inspection generally results in simply inviting 
attention to defective drills, infrequency of parades, or unsatisfactory 
adjustment of equipments, or a want of mathematical precision in the 
length of step or alignment of troops, or to some such failures as are 
indicated by the recent remarkable circular of one of our distinguished 
department commanders, whose method of correction is accompanied 
with doubt, and can never excite a willingness to obedience. For 
example: what difference does it make whether the canteens hang over 
or under the haversacks so long as there is uniformity ? 

In the best armies of Europe many of these things are gradually 
fading from among the important features of the service. In Prussia 
the manual of arms is being so changed as to embrace only the move- 
ments required for battle and to rest the troops, and the alignments 
are maintained only by the touch of the elbow and an easy swinging 
gait, instead of the “ramrod method” of former years. 

Sir Garnet J. Wolseley, who is, perhaps, one of the best authorities 
now living on military efficiency, states: “As for drill, in respect to 
the battalion and brigade evolutions required during an action, the 
worst militia regiment can do enough for all practical purposes, and by 
imparting useful information to the soldier, and by practicing him daily 
in exercises corresponding as nearly as possible with the work to be 
done when engaged with the enemy, his mind can be as effectually, and 
certainly more usefully, disciplined than by the constant repetition of 
the showy parade movements described in our drill books.” Appreci- 
ating, however, the necessity for drills and ceremonies, and the impor- 
tance of discipline so easily impaired by relaxation, it may be said that 
many of our details can be regarded as of little consequence, and none 
of sufficient importance to outweigh a thorough probing of the interior 
economy of a command, such as would warrant minute reports on the 
food, bedding, labor, offenses, punishment, complaints or heartburnings 
of soldiers, etc. A simple report that the management is good or bad 
rarely, if ever, has much influence in the right direction. 

It is by no means intended here to assume a special knowledge of 
the functions of inspectors, nor to question, in any way, the good work 
and capacity of this highly respected department, but while officers view 
the various features of the service from different stand-points, and fail 
to agree on questions at issue, it is nevertheless believed that to make 
an intelligent, just, and effective report would require the presence of 
an inspecting officer at a post a considerable length of time, and a care- 
ful study of the management of the garrison, as well as a thorough 
understanding of all that pertains to daily routine. 

The following reference to the duties of our judge-advocates was 
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improperly omitted in its proper place in this paper under the head of 
“ Military Courts and Trials.” 

The prosecution and defense of the accused, resting as it does before 
our military courts with the judge-advocate, renders it almost impos- 
sible to obtain an unquestionable hearing of all the facts in the case 
and a right-minded administration of justice. The wisdom of exacting 
these opposing functions, or the dual réle of prosecutor and defender, 
from the same individual, in the same case, and to expect equity as a 
result, or to hope for justice from such a conflict of convictions as must 
naturally arise in the course of trial, with one who conducts both sides 
of a case, appears to be so doubtful and unreasonable that the practice 
pursued is properly classed among the exploded ideas of military justice. 
The judge-advocate should, beyond question, be confined to the prose- 
cution in all important cases, and wholly relieved of the responsibility 
for the defense. or an officer, especially one not practiced or educated 
in the law, to use his best efforts to convict and at the same time shape 
his case so as to acquit, with equal justice to all, and wholly set aside 
his own better judgment, is closely connected with the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings in military trials of a century ago. 

In all cases of general courts-martial the authority ordering the 
court should also be empowered to designate an officer to defend the 
prisoner, and when this is not done in the order appointing the court, 
the latter should have the authority to select a counsel for the accused. 

Many prisoners, who have been tried and sentenced by general 
courts-martial, complain of the injustice on the part of the judge-advo- 
cates of the courts before which they were tried and sentenced. It 
seems to be customary for some judge-advocates to advise prisoners to 
plead guilty when they could otherwise have made a fair line of defense. 
This is, of course, a great wrong and should be remedied. The general 
of the army, in General Orders, No. 91, series of 1881, calls the atten- 
tion of officers to the wrongs perpetrated in this respect, and speaks of 
the practice as “reprehensible in itself and indicates a failure on the 
part of an officer resorting to it to appreciate the true functions of his 
office.” A prominent officer, who has given much thought to the sub- 
ject of courts-martial and trials, says, “It is about time that the 
devilish wrong of having a judge-advocate to prosecute a case before 
the court and at the same time advise the prisoner should be remedied.” 

God hath not made many men so sublimely balanced as to deal out 
even-handed justice to all concerned, where it becomes a duty of an 
individual at once to convict and acquit a prisoner for the same offense. 
Speaking with all deference and submission, those in authority cannot 
forever turn their eyes away from the daily appeals for the removal of 
existing wrongs. 

With one or two further observations, these remarks will be con- 
cluded for the present. 
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It is earnestly desired that those interested in the important ques- 
tions referred to be impressed‘ with the fact that the foregoing state- 
ments are made with the belief that this mode of inviting attention to 
some of the evils of the service, and to our defective system, cannot be 
especially questionable, and may bring forward more forcible and intel- 
ligent views bearing on the subjects in hand; the motive being to 
invite open discussion in the interest of the service, mainly to bring to 
the notice of those in power some of our mischievous disadvantages, 
which, by the unfortunately divided interests of the several branches of 
the service, and our peculiar methods, the authorities are apparently 
unable to ascertain in detail, unless they are added to the anxiety and 
honorable exertions of the correcting power, by those who have to con- 
tend daily with the wrongs of soldiers, and who are frequently held 
accountable for irregularities wholly traceable to the system and not to 
the individual. 

The want of official harmony in our service is believed to be due in 
a great measure to the absence of the knowledge essentially necessary 
to all officers in rendering the most efficient and intelligent service, which 
knowledge, notwithstanding the arguments of specialists, can only be 
obtained by a consistent interchange of duties between the supply 
departments and the line of the army, such as we find in military 
organizations of other countries. But the formidable barrier interposed, 
for some unaccountable reason, precludes the possibility of such service 
as well as the important advantages that would result therefrom. It is’ 
well understood that the officer of the line can never become as efficient 
as he should be so long as his opportunities are thus restricted. The 
officer of the staff, who has no periods of service directly with troops, 
cannot have the fullest understanding as to the care, requirements, and 
general management of the soldiery. 

The imperfect acquaintance of officers with the duties of branches 
of the service other than those to which they belong, and the necessary 
knowledge of matters so essential and desirable to be known, is not, 
however, their fault, as the information they should possess is placed 
beyond their reach ; yet the government clearly imposes upon them the 
duty of acquiring such proficiency as will enable them to perform intel- 
ligently the duties of the staff or line, according to requirements, under 
emergencies which may arise any day. 

In this age of improvement many of the follies of our service are 
so stubbornly held by the grip of fogyism, that any attempt to keep 
pace with the times is death to the ambition of the progressive element. 
Such impediments have long since ceased to exist in the well-organized 
armies of Europe. 
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AND ADVENTUROUS VOYAGES, ETC. 
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THE ScHoonErR “Eventne Eprrion,” 1836.—This little craft of 
eighty tons burden, built in Baltimore, and used for a news-boat for 
the New York Journal of Commerce, was successively owned by an 
editor, king, and emperor, and bore the flag of Protestant America, 
Catholic Portugal, and Mahomedan Morocco. In 1836 she had visited 
South America, Asia, and Africa, had run an express of four thousand 
miles in a single voyage, had been run away with by insurgents, their 
hands yet reeking with human blood, and had been engaged in collecting 
slaves as well as ship news. 

THE “SEa-GuLL” anv “ Fiy1nc-FisH,” 1839.—These were two 
ordinary New York pilot-boats of about ninety tons each, which were 
purchased by the United States government for tenders to the Wilkes 
South Sea Exploring Expedition. The “Sea-Gull” was separated from 
the squadron in a gale off Cape Horn, and was never heard of after- 
wards. 

The “ Flying-Fish,” under the command of Lieutenant W. M. 
Walker, carried our flag farther south than any other vessel of the 
expedition, and penetrated the Antarctic Circle farther than the keel of 
any other nation had furrowed it, excepting that of Captain Waddell’s 
vessel in 1823, which attained the latitude of 73° south. The “ Flying- 
Fish” was sent on the expedition without any additional strengthening 
of her frame, so that her security among the ice was dependent upon 
her good qualities as a sea-boat. After some necessary repairs at Orange 
Harbor, she put to sea with a complement of thirteen souls, with the 
ominous congratulation, “she would at least make them an honorable 
coffin.” On the 24th of March, 1839, they attained the latitude of 
70° 14’ south, and had established the impossibility of penetrating far- 
ther between 90° and 105° west, and turned to the northward. The 
next day they descried and exchanged cheers with the United States 
ship “ Peacock,” and on the 11th of April anchored in Orange Harbor. 

The little “ Flying Fish” was sold to William Davidson, a British 
merchant, doing business at Ningpo, China. She obtained a British 
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register at Hong-Kong, and was known as the “Speck,” or “ Spec.” 
In 1859, or therebouts, having become unseaworthy, she was loaned by 
Mr. Davidson to some worthy people among the foreign residents of 
Ningpo, and was fitted up by them for a seaman’s floating chapel. 
Owing to the decline of the foreign trade, and the small number of 
foreign sailors frequenting the port, after a time she became of little 
use as a bethel, and was surrendered to Mr. Davidson, who had her 
broken up. 

When she had been docked and fitted up for a chapel, and was 
about to be undocked at high water on the 4th of July, two Americans, 
who were superintending the operation, fired a salute in honor of the 
day with their revolvers. A Chinese, three-quarters of a mile away, 
who was taking advantage of high water to haul on shore some logs, 
was bending forward to fix his hook in a log when a ball passed behind 
his back and struck him on the calf of the leg, passing down three or 
four inches. The ball was ascertained to have come from the Ameri- 
can’s revolver, and the owner was so pleased that his pistol had carried 
so far that he offered the Chinaman five dollars for the ball, which he 
gladly accepted as full compensation for the injury he had suffered. 

For a very graphic account of the cruise to the Antarctic of the 
“ Flying- Fish,” I refer the reader to “ Thulia, a Tale of the Antarctic,” 
by J. C. Palmer, surgeon United States army, whose poetical account 
is supplemented by extracts from the diary of Lieutenant Walker. Dr. 
Palmer attained the rank of surgeon-general in the United States navy, 
and has very recently deceased. Lieutenant Walker died a captain in 
1866. 

THe “Wiiir1am J. Romer,” 1846.—This pilot-boat of about 
one hundred tons sailed from New York for Liverpool on a special 
mission, February, 1846, and after a prosperous passage anchored at 
Cork on the 6th of March. On her arrival she was boarded by an 
officer of Her Majesty’s ship “ Vanguard,” with orders from the ad- 
miral to haul down her pennant, which her captain, McGuire, refused 
todo. Soon the officer returned with an apology from the admiral, 
stating that from her small size he had taken her for an English pilot- 
boat. Leaving Cork Harbor on the 13th of March, she arrived at 
New York on the 11th of April, bringing five days’ later news from 
Europe, and making the round trip in sixty days. 

THE “ Mystery,” 1855.—In 1855 some Cornish fishermen under- 
took a voyage in their fishing-boat from England to Australia. The 
name of their little vessel was the “ Mystery,” and it is a mystery how 
a craft of her tiny dimensions performed such a voyage,—length of 
keel, thirty-four feet; extreme breadth, twelve feet three inches; ex- 
treme length on deck, thirty-eight feet; capacity, sixteen tons! Her 
builder was Mr. John Blewitt, of Newlyn. The crew all returned to 
Penzance,—Richard Nicholls, master; Kelywick, Samuel Bodcock, 
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Lewis Phipp Curnow, and Charles Brase, all single men but the cap- 
tain. 


‘Tt was a brave attempt; adventurous they 
Who in this frail ship broke the unknown sea. 
I see the surging brine, the tempest raves ; 
They on the pine plank ride across the waves, 
Exulting, on the edge of thousand graves; 
They steer the little barque and shift the sails, 
Conquer the flood, and fly before the gales.”’ 


The following extracts from her “log” are given in the Austra- 
lian and New Zealand Grazette: “The ‘ Mystery’ sailed from Newlyn 
at nine o’clock in the morning of the 18th November, 1854; after 
encountering heavy weather she arrived off the west end of the island 
of Madeira at eight o’clock in the morning of the 25th of November, 
or in seven days less one hour from Newlyn. The island of San 
Antonio was passed on the 3d of September, fifteen days out from the 
port of departure. On nearing the equator encountered very heavy 
weather, and split the jib; crossed the line the 15th of December, in 
longitude 28° 26’ west, twenty-seven days from the time of sailing, 
when her course was shaped for the Cape of Good Hope. On the 23d 
December, when thirty-five days out, the island of Trinidad, in the South 
Atlantic, and Martin Vega’s (Vas’s) Rocks were made. 

“Three days afterwards spoke the brig ‘Callao,’ bound to Liver- 
pool, and sent a letter by her detailing the progress of the voyage. Very 
boisterous weather was afterwards encountered. On the 17th of Jan- 
uary, fifty-nine days out, sighted the Cape of Good Hope. On the 18th, 
the day following, dropped anchor in Simon’s Bay, where the ‘ Mys- 
tery’ was visited by multitudes of the inhabitants. Stayed at the cape 
five days ; put to sea again on the 23d January with a mail on board, ° 
amid the cheers of the ships in the bay. For several days after leaving 
land encountered very severe weather, which moderated, and was suc- 
ceeded by squally weather. On the 11th February, twenty-six days 
from Simon’s Bay, encountered a terrific gale, the sea running very high. 
On the 23d another storm was met with. (At this time the poor little 
boat was lashed to a raft. The nature of this structure is not ex- 
plained, but most probably it consisted of two or three spars lashed 
together, a raft commonly used by fishermen, and said to be a very 
secure method of riding out a gale when sailing is dangerous.) In 
latitude 40° south, and longitude 101° east, encountered a severe snow- 
storm, the little ‘Mystery’ scudding under bare poles; these snow- 
storms frequently occurred. On the 3d of March, thirty-nine days 
from the cape, latitude 30° 56’ south, longitude 122° 9’ east, a terrific 
gale was encountered, the poor ‘ Mystery’ reeling away under bare poles. 
For several days after this the weather was very heavy. On the 
9th of March, forty-five days from the cape, and one hundred and ten 
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days from England, the Australian land was discovered, which from 
observation was found to be Cape Northumberland. Two days after 
the ‘ Mystery’ was abreast of Cape Bridgewater, distant two miles. At 
4 a.M. on the 12th of March Cape Otway was passed. On the 14th, 
fifty-one days from the cape, she came to anchor in Hobson’s Bay, all 
well. After arriving at the ‘haven where they would be,’ these Corn- 
ish fishermen tried their old trade on the coast of Victoria, but did 
not succeed in catching fish. Their nets were useless, and it was eighty- 
four miles from the sea to Melbourne. The fish of those waters they 
found ‘wild and destructive to our gear.’ Two or three of the crew 
obtained situations under the Australian penal authorities; one or two 
went to the diggings to fish for gold, and the captain hoped to get a 
situation in the merchant service.” : 
Thus ends this account of these adventurous men, the most 
remarkable exploit of the kind ever performed on the ocean-highway ; 


and 
‘¢ Never did weary bark more sweetly glide 
Or rest its anchor in a lovelier tide.”’ 


THE “ Mornine Star,” 1857.—This little brigantine of about one 

hundred tons burden, or about the size of the “Golden Hinde,” in 
which Drake circumnavigated the globe two and a half centuries earlier, 
and the successor of the little vessel of the same name built in 1826, 
was built at Boston for a missionary packet at a cost of about twelve 
thousand dollars, in 1857, the singular thing about her being that she 
was built out of the united contributions of some one hundred thousand 
children in the United States and Hawaiian Islands, in shares of ten 
cents and upwards, and had, therefore, one hundred thousand owners. 
So great was the demand for “stock” in her that over twenty-five 
thousand dollars was subscribed, enough to build and equip her du- 
plicate. 
The “ Morning Star” arrived at Honolulu April 24, 1857, after a 
very pleasant passage of one hundred and thirty-eight days from Bos- 
ton, having been detained at Rio Janeiro eight or ten days to have her 
foreyard repaired, which had been sprung in a squall. 

The day before her departure from Honolulu the native and foreign 
Sunday-schogls assembled around the wharf to present her captain a 
white banner, blazoned with a star and dove, the emblem of light and 
love. Over five thousand persons assembled to witness the presenta- 
tion, and as this appropriate signal was run up to the masthead a shout 
of joy went up from the youthful hearts present. The banner was 
twenty feet long and twelve feet wide; the star was under the centre 
of the word “morning ;” the dove in the lower right hand corner. 
The field of the flag was white, the emblem sky-blue. 

The “ Morning Star” had a spacious cabin, with state-rooms for fif- 
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teen passengers, besides accommodation for eight or ten passengers for- 
ward. Her best day’s run on her passage from Boston to Honolulu 
was two hundred and forty-two miles. I believe this little vessel has 
finished her course, and been succeeded by a larger and better vessel of 
the same name. 

THE “CHARTER OAK” AND “CHRISTOPHER CoLuUMBUS,” 1857- 
58.—In July, 1857, a small craft arrived at Liverpool from New York 
named the “Charter Oak,” her owner and builder having performed 
the perilous passage across the Atlantic in her with a single com- 
panion. 

In 1858 the same adventurous navigator, whose name was Charles 
R. Webb, accomplished a second enterprise of the kind in a small cutter 
named the “ Christopher Columbus,” assisted by two boys, each eigh- 
teen years of age, and unacquainted with navigation. The “ Christopher 
Columbus” was built at Stamford, Connecticut, in seven months, every 
part of the work being executed by Webb, except the stepping of the 
the mast and the rigging, even to the cutting down and shaping of the 
timber with which she was constructed. She sailed from New York on 
the 19th of August, and was forty-five days on the voyage. She was of 
only forty-five tons burden, and fifty-three feet in length over all, forty- 
five feet keel, sixteen feet in width. Her mast was fifty and one-half feet 
long. She had no raised bulwarks, her deck being merely protected by 
a stout rope sustained by iron stanchions ; her greatest draught of water 
was six feet. Webb was twenty-nine years of age, a shipwright by 
trade, and obtained kis nautical knowledge while working as a carpenter 
on board a Liverpool packet-ship. This voyage was his seventeenth 
across the Atlantic,—nine out and eight home. The two boys, his com- 
panions, were George Colles and Samuel Scofield. A plain cabin, with 
sleeping recesses on either side, in the centre, the stores occupying either 
end, constituted the whole internal economy of the craft. Her sea stores 
comprised biscuit, mackerel, and hams, with a little salt meat and water. 
Her log was kept on a few sheets of foolscap stitched together, the entries 
made in pencil. 

THE “SKJOLDMOEN,” 1863.—On the 11th of April, 1863, the 
Norwegian sloop “Skjoldmoen,” of fifty-five tons burden, sixty-three 
feet long, seventeen broad, and twelve feet deep, left Bergen, in Nor- 
way, crossed the Atlantic, passed up the St. Lawrence and through the 
intervening lakes, and arrived at Chicago, Illinois, after a voyage of 
ninety days. She was loaded with herrings, stock-fish, cod-liver oil, and 
Spanish salt, about such a cargo as the old Northmen might have had 
in their vessels when they visited Finland eight hundred years earlier. 
She was sent out by Torgar and Oscar Svanoe, and commanded by 
Captain L. Wessenberg, with a crew of five men. She carried at her 
masthead a dark-blue pennant, with her name on it in white letters. 
If the some time proposed canal to connect Lake Michigan with thé 
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Mississippi had been finished, she could have returned to Norway by 
way of New Orleans, as was intended, with a load of flour and tobacco. 

It was claimed for the “Skjoldmoen” that up to 1863 she was the 
smallest vessel that had ever crossed the Atlantic, but two of the ves- 
sels of Columbus on his first voyage were as small, and the “Swan” 
and “ Marygold,” of Drake’s voyage, in 1577, were of fifty and thirty 
tons respectively. Besides, in more recent times, one Joseph Shackle- 
ford crossed from Bordeaux to the West Indies in a small boat or ves- 
sel with no companion but a dog. These papers record several smaller 
vessels as having crossed the Atlantic. 

THE “Vision,” 1864.—In June, 1864, a ship-rigged yawl, named 
the “ Vision,” measuring sixteen feet in length, four feet ten inches in 
width, and nine inches deep, attempted to cross the Atlantic under the 
guidance of her builder, Captain William Donovan, an indomitable 
sailor. She left New York June 15, and put into Boston July 5, 
leaking. Having refitted, she again sailed. On the 20th of July she 
was supplied with provisions by the Montreal Ocean Steamship Com- 
pany’s steamer “ Peruvian,” but after that the little craft was never 
heard from. 

THE “RED, WHITE, AND BLUE,” 1866, was a smaller and less 
secure craft than the preceding. Her dimensions were twenty-four 
feet in length by six and one-half feet in breadth, drawing twenty 
inches of water aft and eighteen inches forward. Her tonnage was 
two and one-half tons, and she was fully rigged as a three-masted ship. 
Her crew consisted of two men and a small dog. Her log across the 
Atlantic was printed. She sailed from New York July 9, 1866, under 
the command of Captain Hudson. Beachy Head was sighted Au- 
gust 15, and Gravesend, on the Thames, the next day, having occu- 
pied thirty-eight days on the passage. The cockpit was a diminutive 
hold in the after-part of the boat, entered by a small aperture. One 
man constantly stood in this, his head being a little above the level 
of the deck. The only watch on board became rusted, and henceforth 
the time had to be guessed by sunrise, meridian, and sunset. High 
seas were running all the time, and clothing, provisions, and bedding 
became saturated with salt water. Several ships were spoken, and from 
one a store of supplies was received. The stove could not often be lit, 
and when it was possible to make a can of hot coffee the luxury was 
duly noted in the log. Sunday, July 11, was very stormy. While 
the captain was getting his breakfast the boat shipped a heavy sea 
between the main and mizzen rigging, which completely knocked her 
on her beam ends, and threw the mate up to his neck in the water. 
He let go the helm then, seeing it was of no use, and grasped the 
mizzenmast to keep himself afloat. After the sea had passed over her, 
doing great damage, taking some small things with it, and filling the 
éockpit and half filling the cabin with water, she righted again. 
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THE “NoNPAREIL,” 1867.—In June, 1867, a life-raft of this 
name, of extraordinary construction and appearance, started from 
New York, and arrived safely at Liverpool after a passage of forty 
days. A stranger looking craft to tempt the ocean never floated. She 
consisted of three India-rubber cigar-shaped cylinders, covered with 
canvas, each twenty-two feet long, which when inflated with air had a 
buoyant capacity of seven tons. Seven planks stretched athwart made 
the deck. A large chest in the centre contained provisions for the 
voyage, and, being roofed with tarpaulin, served also as a sleeping-bunk. 
She was navigated by Captain Mike, assisted by two men. Her passage 
was a succession of days with pleasant winds and weather and smooth 
seas. ; Hours, and even days, were passed without her crew even ex- 
changing a word with each other. In calm weather a hook and line 
was dropped over the side and a stray fish caught; a whale came lazily 
to the surface; a school of porpoises rushed by, or a passing ship ex- 
changed reckonings with the curious craft. Incidents of this nature 
were the only diversions of the voyage. Cooking was impossible; 
appetites had to be satisfied with canned meats, hard-tack, and water 
that had a rusty, tinnish flavor. The white English cliffs and the hos- 
pitalities which the crew received were a welcome relief from the buf- 
fetings of the Atlantic and the constant danger of forty days. 

THe “Crry or Ragusa,” 1870.—This tiny craft, which crossed 
and recrossed the Atlantic, was originally a life-boat, and was refitted 
for her adventurous service by an active seaman whose days had been 
passed fighting in the Indian wars, and to whom quiet retirement was a 
punishment. She was an ordinary “lap-streak” boat, twenty-one feet long 
and three feet six inches in breadth. The only alteration made in her for 
the ocean passage was the addition of a yawl rig, and a deck running 
from stem to stern. She left Liverpool June 1, 1870, and arrived at 
Boston August 19, 1870, having been eighty days in making the passage, 
and safely ridden through a terrific storm in which many large ships 
were sunk. Her quarter-inch planks withstood seas which crushed in 
the thick iron plates of a mail steamer. Extremes of heat and cold 
caused a leakage once, but this was ingeniously mended with soap. 
Heavy seas delayed her, but by skill and courage Captain Buckley 
and his mate, Nicholas Primoraz, won the laurels of a most wonderful 
undertaking. 

Nicholas Primoraz, accompanied by one man, crossed the Atlantic 
again in the “ Ragusa” the following year, making the passage from 
New York to Liverpool in thirty days. 

THE “ Errort,” 1875.—The yacht “ Effort,” of Greenock, Scot- 
land, of sixteen tons, in 1875, crossed the Atlantic from Fleetwood, 
England, to St. John’s, New Brunswick. She left Fleetwood May 29, 
and arrived at St. John’s July 17, making the passage wholly under 
sail, 
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The “ Effort” was fifty-three feet long, ten feet wide, and six and 
one-half feet deep. She was fitted with two screw engines of six horse- 
power, and was schooner rigged. Her screw was unshipped during the 
voyage. She was steered by a tiller, and was easily managed in stormy 
weather. She behaved better than an ordinary ship, and did not ship 
asea. The highest rate of speed attained during the voyage was six 
knots. Her crew consisted of two men, two boys, and a cat. 

THE “ CENTENNIAL,” 1876.—The “ Centennial,” a dory sixteen feet 
in length, five and a half in breadth, and two and a half feet deep, in the 
summer of 1876 made a successful voyage across the Atlantic. Her cap- 
tain, crew, and owner was Alfred Johnson, a Dane by birth, a hardy mar- 
iner about thirty years of age. He left Gloucester, Massachusetts, in 
his boat on the 15th of June, and arrived safely at Liverpool, England, 
on the 21st of August, the voyage occupying sixty-six days. He esti- 
mated that the voyage would require ninety days, and had provisions 
for that period on board, and the requisite nautical instruments. He 
was favored with fair weather until the 7th of July, when a heavy gale 
arose, during which his vessel shipped some water and suffered damage. 
A passing vessel offered to take him on board, but he refused. He 
experienced rough weather again on the 16th, but sustained no harm, 
and fine weather prevailed until the 2d of August, when a gale threat- 
ened his safety, and he received another offer of assistance from a brig 
bound to Swansea. He kept on his course, however, and soon after- 
wards his boat was capsized by a heavy sea. He climbed on the bot- 
tom and righted her with difficulty. A shark approached him while 
in this situation, which departed on receiving a wound from a knife. 
His provisions were much damaged, but he spoke a vessel and obtained 
fresh supplies. He sighted Pembroke on the 9th of August, and his 
progress thence to Liverpool was delayed by head winds. On the ar- 
rival of the “Centennial” at Liverpool, the boat and its commander 
were lionized in a manner which brought a degree of fame and fortune 
as a reward. Johnson stated he would not undertake another such 
voyage for a million of dollars. The “Centennial” was partially flat- 
bottomed, was roofed over, fitted with a centre-board, and had three 
water-tight compartments. 

Tue WHALE-BoAT “ NEW BEDFORD,” 1877.—The “ New Bedford” 
sailed from New Bedford, Massachusetts, June 4, 1877, and arrived at 
Mount Bay, Cornwall, July 21,1877. Captain Crapo and wife landed 
at Penzance the next day. They encountered on the passage three 
gales, lost some of their clothing, and were obliged to lie to fifteen days. 
He and his wife went to London in the “ New Bedford” the next day. 
Captain Geare, of the bark “Amphitrite,” from Bristol, on June 26, 
in latitude 44° 39’ north, longitude 43° west, met the twenty-foot 
schooner-rigged whale-boat “ New Bedford,” twenty-two days out, and 
hove to, when Mr. and Mrs, ae boarded the bark. They remained 
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to dinner, and Captain Geare provided them with wine, water, and a few 
small articles they required. On parting the “New Bedford” steered 
east-northeast, and the ship’s company gave them three cheers and 
wished them God-speed. 

Captain Jones, of the brig “ Penelope Sutton,” at Berwick, on the 
28th of June, in latitude 45°15’ north, longitude 46° 20’ west, also 
passed the “ New Bedford,” twenty-four days out from New Bedford, 
bound for London. Captain Jones offered them a rope, but it was 
refused. 

The New Bedford Mercury published a letter from Captain Crapo, 
with extracts from a little volume he published in England, in which 
the captain detailed his experience in crossing the Atlantic in a twenty- 
foot boat. He said in it he had crossed the Atlantic twenty-one 
times; that he is not a captain, except of the “ New Bedford,” never 
having risen above first mate. He undertook this venture from a 
desire to outdo everything previously recorded in the way of crossing the 
ocean in a small boat. His wife accompanied him because she would 
not consent to his going alone. The passage was a good deal rougher 
than he had anticipated ; it was like a bad winter passage, and had they 
not obtained from passing vessels fresh meat, bread, and water, their fate 
would have been sealed before they reached England, though they had 
taken a supply of canned meats, fish, and fruit calculated to last through, 
even if more than ordinarily delayed. The only excitement experi- 
enced was when on two or three occasions they found themselves in a 
school of whales, whose spouting and blustering frightened Mrs. Crapo. 
In rough weather, for two or three days at a time, they would lie to 
attached to a drag or buoy, and on these occasions the captain got most 
rest, for when favorable winds prevailed he dared not leave the helm 
fora moment. In fine weather he never took more than four hours’ 
rest a day. Once he kept at his post seventy hours consecutively with- 
out rest. His wife had scarcely a good night’s rest during the whole 
voyage, which occupied forty-nine days. They spoke a dozen vessels 
and steamships, and were kindly treated by all. Once the rudder of 
the boat was twisted off, but an extra one was at hand. His wife had 
crossed the ocean four times, but would never do the journey again in so 
small a craft, nor would the captain, for he declared the task rougher 
than he looked for. The “ New Bedford” was schooner-rigged, with 
two masts carrying leg-of-mutton sails. Her draught was three feet of 
water, her keel thirteen feet, her total length twenty feet, her tonnage 
one and sixty-two one-hundredths, and she was thirty-four inches deep. 

No sooner did this venturesome Yankee navigator land in England 
than he arranged for a series of exhibitions of himself and wife and their 
miniature craft. On the 28th of July he was exhibiting at the Crystal 
Palace, London. The Standard of the 30th says, apropos of the show, 
“‘ A novel feature Saturday was the exhibition in the Central Hall by 
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Captain and Mrs. Crapo of the little boat in which they recently crossed 
the Atlantic. The captain, in reciting the vicissitudes of the voyage, 
said that the tempestuous times were those when he got most rest ; when 
favorable winds prevailed he could not leave the helm for a moment. 
Once he kept his post seventy hours consecutively. His wife scarcely 
had a night’s rest during the whole voyage, for there was hardly room 
to ‘fling a cat’ in the cabin, which is scarcely four and a half feet in 
length. Upon two or three occasions they found themselves in a school 
of whales, which spouted and blustered, and frightened his wife a great 
deal. The rudder of the little craft broke in a gale of wind, the main- 
sheet traveler having been carried away two or three days before. Of 
the severity of the tension of the hand in steering for so many consecu- 
tive hours there is proof in the sprained wrist, and whenever sleep was 
to be hoped for the boat had to be hove to. Westerly winds prevailed 
throughout the voyage. Mrs. Crapo has crossed the ocean before in 
merchant ships. The captain confesses his late task has been a good 
deal rougher than he looked for, and admits he risked the peril because 
he thought he could make a little money out of it. He wanted to sur- 
pass all who had done similar things. It was estimated that nearly ten 
thousand persons visited the palace and park during the day and 
evening.” 

In a letter dated Penzance, Wales, July 22, 1877, Mrs. Crapo 
writes,— 


‘“* Dear Srr,—We have had a very hard time of it coming here. We should 
have gone into Falmouth, but could not on account of a head tide, heavy sea, and 
foggy weather. We laid upon a wet bed for forty-nine days, and I have pains all 
through my body. I fainted twice on the passage. We had seven gales of wind, 
the last one being very hard, and the seas running mountains high. It lasted from 
Saturday afternoon till Tuesday morning, but God was with us, and he calmed the 
sea so that we were able to make sail. The next morning God spoke to me and 
said, ‘I am with thee; don’t fear. Trust in me, and I will land thee safe on the 
shore.’ The tears dropped down my face like rain. Thomas (her husband) could 
not have stood the hardships fifteen days more, he was wet through so much, and 
his hands were sore from steering. He was seventy hours withoutrest. We would 
not undertake this voyage again for considerable. . . . Nothing could make us go. 
The people here were very glad to see us, and have treated us very kindly. Our 
arrival has caused great excitement in this town. 

‘“‘' Yours most truly, 
“« JoHANNA CRAPO.”’ 


Tue “Navtiuus,” 1878.—The “Nautilus,” a Gloucester dory 
which was built for the Andrews brothers to cross the Atlantic in, set 
sail from City Point, South Boston, June 12, 1878, witnessed by a large 
crowd of spectators, and as the boat filled away with a westerly breeze 
she was heartily cheered, and many of the yachts in the vicinity fired 
salutes ; several accompanied the “ Nautilus” as far as Spectacle Island. 
Her owners, Messrs. William A. and E. W. Andrews, constituted her 
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crew. She was nineteen feet over all, fifteen feet on the water-line, six 
feet four inches beam, and twenty-seven inches deep, decked over. She 
was provided with an improved lateen sail and a Baker azimuth com- 
pass, spirit-lamps and stove, and other conveniences, sixty gallons of 
water, four hundred pounds of canned provisions, and no other ballast. 

The “ Nautilus” arrived August 1, 1878, in Mount’s Bay, an inlet 
of the Atlantic on the coast of Cornwall, between the “ Horns of Corn- 
wall,” two promontories which terminate respectively in the Land’s 
End and Lizard Point. The two brothers Andrews landed in the | 
village of Mullion, Cornwall, apparently greatly fatigued, after a 
voyage of forty-seven days. 

For a few days after leaving the American coast they experienced 
fair weather, but this state of things quickly changed, and fogs, wind, 
and rain prevailed for a considerable period, and they were subjected 
to a great deal of hardship. Their bed-clothes got quite wet, and for 
four weeks they had to sleep in their wet clothes. 

On many days they could take no sleep, and were worked so hard 
by the bad weather they could scarcely eat or drink anything. On the 
4th of July they had the luxury of a bottle of lager beer, which had 
been kept especially for that day. For eighteen days they never saw 
the sun, and could take no observations. 

They passed many schools of whales, and were often so close as to 
be able to touch them, but hesitated to do it through fear of having 
their little boat upset. They spoke several steamers and sailing vessels, 
and obtained some observations. 

July 1 the seas ran mountain high, putting their little craft in 
imminent danger, and imposing on them the most strenuous exertions 
and sleepless vigilance. This continued for a number of days till the 
strain on their bodies and minds became very great, but they bore up 
cheerfully and overcame every danger. 

They underwent some terrible weather, and at one period were lit- 
erally between life and death. Their chronometer was broken and 
rendered useless. July 26 was decidedly the worst day of the voy- 
age, the weather being very tempestuous. 

During the whole of the voyage such sleep as they were able to get 
was disturbed and like a continuous stupor. This was the most trying 
ordeal they had to go through, as they felt the fatigues of the voyage 
more keenly through the want of rest. Neither of them had crossed 
the Atlantic before. Sometimes they had to lie to for hours with the 
drag out and throwing oil overboard. On July 13 they took the first 
observation they had been able to make for eighteen days. When they 
made Scilly Light they were much exhausted. 

The two brothers left for Havre as soon as the weather permitted, 
after having a little necessary rest, intending to visit the Paris Exhibi- 
tion before returning to America, 
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Tue “Crry oF Boston,” 1879.—William Van Cott, of Smithville, 
Long Island, left New York City in this little boat on the 21st of June, 
1879, with the agreement on the part of those who wagered money upon 
him that he should row the entire distance to Boston, Massachusetts, with- 
out limit as to time. The boat was four feet eleven and one-half inches 
long and two feet deep, and looked in the water like a tub with a blunt 
bow, above which the head and shoulders of the oarsman alone were 
visible. The weight of the occupant brought the gunwale of the boat 
to within a few inches of the water’s edge. His outfit consisted of an 
umbrella, a gallon of water, a paint-can for bailing, and a bundle of 
rags to dress his blistered hands. He was compelled to lie by some 
twenty days on account of head winds and rough weather, and met with 
quite a number of adventures while navigating his craft over the rough 
seas and in landing and embarking on somewhat dangerous shores, but 
arrived at Provincetown July 21, having previously stopped at Wellfleet, 
where he took his boat over into a pond, and many persons examined 
and tried the qualities of his little craft. He was eight days in making 
the trip from Cape Cod to City Point, stopping at several places on the 
way, and landed at the float of the South Boston Yacht Club, where he 
was welcomed by Captains Haley, Winniatt, Flynn, and Hamilton, the 
former firing a yacht’s gun in honor of the arrival. On getting out of 
his boat the old man, who was very weak, staggered, and had to be 
supported. He was taken by Captain Winniatt to a hotel, where he 
was refreshed. His expenses from New York to Boston amounted to 
only one dollar and twenty-five cents. 

THE “GOLDEN GATE,” 1879.—The “Golden Gate,” said to be 
the smallest craft that ever started for a trip around the world, left 
Boston July 7, 1879. The little schooner or sloop, for the rig could 
be altered at will, was nineteen feet in length, five feet four inches 
beam at the water-line, two feet six inches depth of hold, and one and 
one-seventh tons burden, schooner-rigged, carrying seventy-five square 
yards of canvas, her stern being of the old-fashioned “ Pinkey” build. 
The principal peculiarity in her construction was that from the water- 
line to her upper streak she tumbled in, leaving her breadth of beam 
across the deck four feet eleven inches, This was so as to conform with 
the deck, which crowned to an elevation of five inches, and was intended 
to enable her to accomplish the feat of righting herself if ever capsized. 
Her knees and timbers were of white-oak, her deck white-pine, and 
her planking cypress-wood. 

The crew consisted of Herbert F. Burrill, a native of Falmouth, 
thirty-five years of age, and Andrew B. Coon, a Nantucketer, aged 
twenty-eight; both born sailors, who had spent nearly all their lives 
on the element to which they intrusted themselves in this little cockle- 
shell. The hold was provided with water-tanks, while the cabin con- 
tained sleeping accommodations for one, and on a pinch for two. 
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There was also a bountiful store of canned provisions, and a complete 
set of nautical instruments. 

The course which these adventurers laid out was: After leaving 
the shores of Massachusetts, to sail direct for the Cape de Verd Islands, 
on the African coast; thence, through the North and South Atlan- 
tic Oceans, for the Cape of Good Hope, and, after a short stay in 
Cape Town, directly across the Indian Ocean for Australia, their ulti- 
mate destination being the port of Melbourne, where, in October, 1880, 
was to be held the great international exhibition of all nations, and at 
which the “Golden Gate” and her crew, it was hoped, would not be 
the least attractive among the many objects of wonder. 

On his arrival at the Cape de Verds, Captain Burrill wrote an 
interesting account of the voyage, which, up to their arrival, had 
occupied fifty-eight days. They took their first gale just after get- 
ting into the Gulf Stream, but the little craft, to use the words of 
the letter, cut through the heavy seas likea dolphin. During the 
rough weather the occupants of the boat were unable to eat, ‘drink, 
or sleep, and the skin was worn off their persons by the contact of wet 
clothing. After leaving the stream the voyage was pleasant, light airs 
wafting the little ship over smooth waters. When eighteen days out 
the New Bedford brig “ Eunice H. Adams” was spoken, and the voya- 
gers paid the captain a visit. The only other vessels spoken were the 
English ship “Iron Cross,” bound to New Orleans, and the English 
bark “Glenroy.” The meeting with the last-named vessel was a 
fortunate one, Captain Burrill says, for during the preceding night the 
handsome compass and brass lamp with which the “Golden Gate” was 
equipped had been washed overboard. Captain Stafford, of the “Glen- 
roy,” duplicated the missing articles, and compelled the presumptuous 
mariners to take supper with him. Just as the “Golden Gate” reached 
the islands, Captain Pinkham, of the English bark “Pride of Devon,” 
exhibited similar hospitality, and his crew gave three hearty cheers as 
the little vessel put off. Captain Burrill adds, “ My boat sails well, 
and is all that a boat can be.” The dignitaries of the islands, and the 
inhabitants generally, expressed great admiration for the “Golden Gate” 
and her crew, and the stay in port was quite like an ovation. 

They remained in St. Jago twelve days, and sailed thence September 
17. Soon after leaving they experienced bad weather, which increased, 
and damaged their provisions to such an extent they were compelled to 
throw much of them overboard. On reaching 24° 40’ south and 1° 
west they were entirely out of provisions, and endeavored to make 
St. Helena, subsisting for twenty-five days on cocoa and water. Dis- 
covering they were south of St. Helena, and having no hope of reaching 
that port, they concluded to make for the coast of Brazil. At last, 
utterly disheartened, and nearly prostrate with exhaustion, after nearly 
all hope had departed, they made a small island, inhabited by fisher- 
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men, on the coast of Brazil, and finally reached the little village of 
Torre. The two reckless mariners were unable to walk, but were able 
by signs to make known their distress and hunger. After recruiting 
for six or seven days they became strong enough to be taken to Bahia 
in a baggage lighter, their much-prized boat going with them. At 
Bahia the United States consul took them in charge. A subscription 
was started which supplied them with clothing and a little pocket- 
money, and they were sent to the United States in the steamer “ City 
of Para,” and arrived in her at Brooklyn February 27, 1880." 

THE “Dorian,” 1879.—Mr. Heap, in charge of the United States 
Legation at Constantinople, reported to the State Department at Wash- 
ington, in June, 1879, the arrival at Constantinople, from Boston, 
Massachusetts, of Joseph T. Clark and Francis H. Bacon, in the 
“ Dorian,” a boat of only two tons. A voyage across the Atlantic in 
so small a vessel excited great wonder in Constantinople. They en- 
countered a severe storm, in which their skiff and some other articles 
were washed overboard, and Mr. Clark came near losing his life. Mr. 
Heap furnished them with the necessary papers to protect them in the 
Turkish and Greek dominions. 

THe “UncieE Sam,” 1879.—This little boat, eighteen feet long 
and six feet three inches wide, sailed from Boston on the 4th of June, 
1879, for Europe, having on board Captain Lewis Goldsmith, a Dane 
by birth, but a resident of Boston, accompanied by his young wife. 
Previous to his departure the boat was exhibited in Horticultural Hall. 
The “* Uncle Sam” was built on the general principle of a life-boat, 
with water-tight compartments fore and aft to keep it afloat even if the 
body of the boat should become filled with water. There was a snug 
little cabin with a bed, and this could be entirely shut in so tightly as 
to prevent the entrance of water. The boat was sloop-rigged, and fitted 
to carry a balloon-jib and gaff-topsail. It was a model of compactness. 

The first day out, when thirty miles east of Cape Cod, he lost his 
compass, which obliged him to put back. He sailed again, however, 
the next day (5th) at 11 P.M., well stocked with provisions, in good 
spirits and confident of success. He was next spoken by the “ Wa- 
chusett,” Captain McCormick, on the 10th of June, seventy miles 
southeast of Cape Sable. Captain McCormick ran nine miles out of 
his course to pick them up, thinking it was a ship’s boat in distress. It 
was blowing so fresh at the time that Goldsmith had to reef his main- 
sail, but reported he was not in need of anything. 

The voyage of the “ Uncle Sam” ended on the 19th of August, when 
Captain and Mrs. Goldsmith were taken on board the English bark 
“Queen of Nations,” and their boat was scuttled. 

Mrs. Goldsmith at the commencement of the voyage suffered from 
sea-sickness. Her illness, after a few days, assumed a serious form, 

1 For further particulars, see New York Times, February 28, 1880. 
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threatening inflammation of the bowels. Constant wakefulness on the 
part of Captain Goldsmith was thus made necessary. On the 16th of 
August, when off Newfoundland, a tremendous northeast gale was en- 
countered, and reduction of sail was made. It was feared that the boat 
would be swamped or capsized, and Captain Goldsmith had to stand, 
knife in hand, ready to cut away the halliards. In consequence of the 
boat shipping heavy seas Captain Goldsmith finally lay to, with two 
drags over the boat’s bows, and tried to take some rest. A tremen- 
dous sea filled the place where he was resting, and left his wife sit- 
ting in the water up to her shoulders. After bailing out the water 
it was found the drags and oars had been carried away, and all the 
provisions except”canned meats destroyed. Mrs. Goldsmith growing 
rapidly worse, her husband, at ten o’clock on the night of the 16th of 
August, began to consider the desirability of returning to Newfound- 
land. The gale continued on the 17th and 18th, all the fastenings but 
one of the main sheet having given way. At three o’clock on the 
afternoon of the 19th, after seventy-two hours of wakefulness, Captain 
Goldsmith lay down to sleep, but was awakened by the shock of a heavy 
sea. He saw a large bark and chased it for an hour. Mrs. Gold- 
smith was hauled aboard the English ship “Queen of the Nations,” 
Captain Edwards, with a rope. Everything in the “Uncle Sam” was 
lost and the boat was scuttled. 

The ship “ Queen of the Nations” reached Liverpool September 5, 
with the wrecked voyageurs on board. 

THE “ LitrLe WESTERN,” 1880.—The “ Little Western,” a dory, 
sailed from East Gloucester, Massachusetts, June 12, 1880, manned by 
George P. Thomas and Frederick Norman. She was sixteen feet seven 
inches long over all, six feet seven inches wide, and two and one-half feet 
deep, clinker-built, of cedar and pine, and sharp at both ends, being a 
fishing dory decked over. She was cutter-rigged, with a mast fifteen 
feet high, hoisting a square-sail eight by nine, with a ten-foot hoist, and 
a thirteen-foot mainsail. She had a centre-board, and a drag for heav- 
ing to, and carried five hundred pounds of ballast, fifty gallons of 
water, one hundred pounds of bread, fifty pounds of tinned beef and 
tongue, forty-eight cans of tinned fruits, twelve of condensed coffee, 
besides chocolate, milk, corn, oatmeal, dried fruits, etc., and port wine. 
They cooked with kerosene and alcohol, and had hot coffee twice a day. 
She made an average of sixty-three miles a day, and at times nine 
knots an hour. 

She was spoken June 30, in latitude 44° north, longitude 47° 
west, by the British steamer “ Bulgarian,” and again on the 10th of July 
by the Bremen steamer “ Neckar.” The first steamer offered to take 
them off, but they declined. The chief officer of the latter steamer 
says, “ We met the ‘ Little Western’ right slap in mid-ocean. It was 
on the afternoon of July 10, shortly after noon, that we sighted a 
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tiny speck on the horizon. It was a bright, clear day, but a stiff breeze 
had started the sea in a lively style, so that even the ‘ Neckar’ heaved 
about like a sick porpoise. You can imagine how difficult it was to 
get, through our telescopes, a glimpse of the little black atom which 
danced in the distance. At first it was thought that some vessel had 
run into an iceberg and left her crew afloat. The captain ordered the 
life-boats ready to pick up the wrecked men, and all the passengers 
crowded to the rail eager to see what they anticipated would be a dozen 
or more starving sailors. In a few minutes the dark speck proved to 
be a white one, and then we made out a small boat, with mainsail and 
jib set, scudding along at a spanking rate. As we approached the tiny 
craft the crew and passengers were thunderstruck. It was the strangest 
sight I ever saw. Just think of running across a vessel no bigger than 
one of our life-boats, steering on her course as though merely cruising in 
New York Harbor. When we got near enough I saw two men on board. 
The boat was a large dory, decked over trimly, and they were seated 
in the hatchway, not seeming to have noticed our presence. When the 
captain yelled out to them the two voyagers looked up in apparent sur- 
prise, and one of them cried out, ‘ Look out, there; in another minute 
we'll run you down!’ This raised a laugh among the passengers, who 
gave three cheers for the two men, who answered the usual nautical in- 
quiries, ‘ This is the ship “ Little Western,” sailed from East Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, on June 10. We are bound for England, and don’t 
you forget it.” The strangers’ faces were weather-beaten and bronzed, 
but they seemed quite happy. They said that the voyage was a pleas- 
ant one, and their boat was storm-proof. Before we left them the 
occupants of the dory refused to take any provisions, saying that they 
were well stocked. As the two vessels kept together the difference in 
size, added to the independent demeanor of the men, made the scene 
humorous.” 

The “ Little Western” was shown at London and in many of the 
European capitals. 

The commander of the North German Lloyds steamship “ Donau,” 
in a letter to the newspapers, complained of an hour’s delay to his ves- 
sel, caused by his supposing the dory “ Little Western” contained 
shipwrecked persons. He said the experiment of crossing the Atlantic 
in small boats is now only a sporting venture, made for money and 
notoriety. Every shipmaster is morally obliged to investigate small 
boats, to discover whether they are cases of distress, and it was to be 
feared that some shipmasters, after being fooled in the way he was in 
regard to the “ Little Western,” might not pay attention to the cases 
of actual urgency if these sea tramps continued to cross the ocean. 

On the 15th of September, 1880, the “ Little Western” arrived at 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, having completed the round trip from 
Gloucester to London and back, being the only dory that ever crossed the 
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ocean both ways. She was built in Gloucester, in May, 1880, by Hig- 
gins & Gifford, and sailed from Gloucester June 12, 1880. The boat 
touched at Scilly Islands when five hours less than forty-four days out ; 
arrived at Cowes July 28, Gravesend August 1. Her average progress 
was sixty-three miles per day, and her best run one hundred and sixty- 
three miles. After being on exhibition in various British ports ten 
months, she sailed from London June 14, passed the Lizard on the 
27th, and after a rough passage touched at Point Mirthan, Cape 
Breton, August 28, arrived at Halifax September 2, and sailed 
thence for Gloucester September 8. The “ Little Western” was the 
third Gloucester-built dory to cross the Atlantic, the “ Centennial,” 
which crossed in 1876, and the “ Nautilus,” in 1878, being the others, 

In 1882, Captain Fred Norman sailed from New York for Europe 
in the “ National” steamship, and then said to his friends, “Since my 
arrival here in the dory it has been my desire to row across the ocean. 
I am confident that I could reach the other side with oars in one 
hundred days. Friends have offered to back me in a wager to the 
amount of twenty thousand dollars that I could row a twelve-foot 
boat to Europe, but no one could be found to accept the challenge. 
I have left the ‘ Little Western’ in charge of a friend, who will prob- 
ably sell her; if he does not, I will try to dispose of her in England. 
I don’t want to see the boat destroyed, for I made two very pleas- 
ant voyages in the little dory. I am going now to see my brother, 
Carl Norman, who is an artist at Tunbridge Wells. My mother resides 
at Bergen, Norway. I was five years a sailor on the ‘ Trenton.’ ” 

“Tx LEONE DI CAPRERA,” 1880.—In imitation of the perilous 
ventures of the mariners of other nations crossing the Atlantic in 
small craft, an Italian boat-builder at Montevideo, South America, 
constructed a boat, which he named “ I] Leone di Caprera,” for the 
purpose of making a voyage from the river La Plata to Italy, landing 
at Caprera to visit General Garibaldi. He was to be accompanied by 
a friend, who, as well as himself, was an old companion in arms of 
the general. 

A correspondent of the London News states the “Il Leone di 
Caprera,” three and one-fourth tons register, and manned by three 
Italians, stopped at Las Palmas, Canary Islands, February 9, 1880, 
on the voyage from Montevideo, South America, to Naples. The 
boat had been ninety-five days on the voyage. She was twenty- 
seven feet long, seven and one-half feet wide, three feet deep in the 
centre, and five feet fore and aft, flush deck, with bulwarks two and 
one-half inches high. In the after part of the boat was a small semi- 
circular space three feet deep, in which the helmsman sat. The hold 
was fitted with a number of hermetically sealed zinc tubes ten inches 
in diameter, capable of floating forty tons, and- was entered by a 
hatchway in the after part of the vessel, close up to the semicircular 
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space before mentioned. Here the provisions and water were stored, 
and there was just enough space to allow one man to lie down at full 
length. The planks were of cinnamon-wood, and the framework was 
made of algarrobo (carob-tree). The two masts were of walnut-wood, and 
fitted in such a manner that in case of a sudden squall they could be 
lowered instantaneously. When in 48° longitude and 30° latitude the 
boat was struck by a heavy squall, and was thrown on her beam ends, 
the tops of the masts being forced two or three inches under the water, 
but she raised herself almost instantly and suffered no damage. Her 
commander was Captain V. Fondacaro, an experienced navigator. 

The same year it was announced that an ordinary sailing-boat would 
start from the Jannowitz Bridge, on the river Spree, for New York 
early in October. The route, as outlined by the German papers, would 
lead from the Jannowitz Bridge, along the Spree, the Havel, and the 
Elbe to Hamburg, thence to Liverpool, and from Liverpool across 
the Atlantic to New York. The boat was to return through the West 
Indian Archipelago to Lisbon, and thence direct to Hamburg, the 
Elbe, Havel, and Spree. Four months, it was thought by the sanguine 
adventurers, would be a sufficient period for the daring voyage, which 
was for the first time to connect as sister ports the great cities of Berlin 
and New York. The first thought of the undertaking was due to a 
conversation at a dinner of the Berlin Sailing Club on the successful 
ocean voyage of two Englishmen or Americans in a boat of sixteen 
feet in length. A Berlin banker, a leading member of the club, ven- 
tured the opinion that no German would dare to undertake such a 
voyage. The captain of a German transatlantic steamer offered a wager 
that he would find German sailors who would not shrink from the at- 
tempt to journey from Berlin to America in a little Spree sailing-boat. 
The wager was accepted by the banker, and the sum fixed at six thou- 
sand marks, which was to be paid on the day on which the boat landed 
its passengers, after the completion of their voyage, at the Jannowitz 
Bridge. There seemed to be no lack of volunteers for the extraordinary 
adventure, and the National Zeitung stated that a naval lieutenant and 
a Berlin journalist were accepted as two of the companions of this Prus- 
sian Odyssey. 

We have, however, no record that this projected voyage was ever 
accomplished. 

THe “Pactric,” 1882.— The latest of these modern foolhardy 
boat-voyages is that of the “ Pacific,” and the novelty of her voyage is 
that a voyage in her across the Pacific Ocean, to rival and outdo those 
of her sisters across the Atlantic, was for the first time attempted. 

On the 19th of August, 1882, Bernard Gilfoy, a native of Buffalo, 
New York, left the port of San Francisco, bound “on a voyage of 
pleasure” to Australia, with five months’ provisions on board and one 
hundred and forty gallons of water. The craft in which he sailed was 
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a dory eighteen feet long, six feet beam, a depth of two feet six inches, 
and a register of two tons. Gilfoy was the only passenger, and started 
with the determination of performing the unparalleled feat of crossing 
the Pacific single-handed in a common sailing-boat. His boat was 
named the “ Pacific,” and was covered in all over with the exception of 
a couple of hatches, one amidships and one aft. The fore part was used 
mostly for the water-casks, which were filled with salt water as the fresh 
was used up, and the after part was used as kitchen, cabin, and sleeping 
room. Nothing was heard from Gilfoy until the arrival in San Fran- 
cisco of the barkantine “Tropic Bird” from Tahiti, who reported that 
she had sighted the “ Pacific’ November 18, 1882, and had given Gilfoy 
his correct bearings and some fruit, and had learned that after a week 
of favoring weather the “ Pacific” had encountered twenty-nine days of 
alternate calms and head winds, which had driven Gilfoy to shorten his 
own allowance. He crossed the line in longitude 166° September 29, 
and then met with good winds, before which he ran south between lati- 
tudes 5° and 15° south. His principal discomfort, he said, was the too 
familiar habits of the sharks, which every night came thumping the 
boat with their ugly snouts. To rid himself of them he made a har- 
poon out of a boat-hook, and succeeded in rendering them so shy that 
by propping up his shirt at night in the place where he usually sat by 
day he was enabled to take his rest comparatively undisturbed. 

After leaving the “Tropic Bird” things went badly with Gilfoy. 
On the 14th of December, being south of the Friendly Isles, a heavy 
sea broke over his boat and capsized her. He went backward into the 
water, and it was only by an hour’s hard work, with the aid of a 
“floating anchor,” that he was enabled to right the dory. Gilfoy says 
in his log, “In the evening a heavy sea struck the starboard side of 
the boat and turned her bottom up. Was thrown under her, but came 
up on the other side, and managed to catch hold of the rudder. Took 
off my oil-skins and flannels. Tied my watch and chain inside the boat ; 
tied my clothes to a 40-fathom rope-drag; afterwards righted the 
vessel.” No sooner was she righted than another heavy sea capsized 
her a second time. Again he righted her, and passed the night in bail- 
ing, and the day in making things as ship-shape as possible. Here in 
his log he says, “ Lost two compasses and the rudder. The coal oil 
got mixed with the bread, and I could not eat the latter.” By the 20th 
of December he had got things under way again and was enjoying 
pleasant weather, when his boat was pierced by a sword-fish, when he 
says, “Rigged a wooden pump and bailed her out. Had a Christmas 
dinner of canned beef and alcohol. Was about exhausted, when I 
managed to catch a sea fowl. For several days fed on flying fish. 
Finally had to eat barnacles off the boat’s bottom.” On Christmas- 
day he found himself near Hunter Island, a barren rock, with all his 
instruments gone and nothing left of his provisions except twelve pounds 
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of corned meat, two quarts of alcohol, and fifteen gallons of water. He 
then tried to make for New Caledonia, but the wind and current were 
against him, and on the 14th of January, 1883, he ate the last of his meat. 
Two days after he lost his rudder, and had to rig up a makeshift, and 
from that time on he had to subsist on whatever fish he caught or birds 
he shot. On the 20th of January, 1883, he ate his last cooked meal, a 
bird singed over a heap of broken matches, and after that he sucked 
the barnacles. Then the days came in which he knew nothing and 
cared nothing, steering aimlessly here and there. Just as the last hope 
had fled he sighted the “ Albert Vittery,” on Monday, January 29, 
bound for Maryborough. The “ Vittery” saw him, and a few minutes 
after Gilfoy was saved. He was then but one hundred and sixty miles 
off Sandy Cape, on the coast of Queensland, and after being fed told 
the story of an extraordinary feat so nearly accomplished when he was 
picked up, in latitude 12° south and longitude 15° 40’. He was kindly 
cared for on his arrival at Maryborough, but later was prostrated with 
typhoid fever, the result of exposure and hardships. 

THE CANOE “ AuRoRA,” 1882.—Dr. A. C. Neide, secretary of the 
American Canoe Association, and Captain 8. D. Kendall, a member of 
the same, on the 19th of August, 1882, set out from Canoe Islands, 
Lake George, New York, in their canoes for an extensive cruise. They 
passed through Lake George to Fort Ticonderoga ; thence to Whitehall, 
New York, via Lake Champlain ; thence via Champlain Canal to Troy ; 
thence via Erie Canal to Syracuse ; thence by Onondaga Lake to Seneca 
River; thence by Oswego River to city of same name ; thence via Lake 
Ontario to Sodus Bay, where they encountered equinoctial gales, and were 
forced back to the Erie Canal, which was then followed to Buffalo, New 
York. A carry of seventy miles was then made by rail to Olean, New 
York; thence down the Allegheny River to the Ohio at Pittsburgh, and 
on to Cincinnati, where they were the guests of the Cincinnati Canoe 
Club for a week. On the Ohio River, near Mount Vernon Island, 
they were frozen in, and had to cut their way for about a mile through 
ice three-quarters of an inch thick. Severe cold was experienced near 
Island No. 10, Mississippi River, the mercury falling five degrees below 
zero. They reached New Orleans Christmas morning, and were enter- 
tained for a week by the St. John’s Rowing Club. Coming through 
Mississippi Sound they stopped at “ Beauvoir” and visited Mr. Davis, 
with whose genial hospitality they were charmed. At West Pascagoula 
their camp-fire set fire to and nearly destroyed their sails, paddles, ete. 
Here they were cordially welcomed by Colonel Lewis. They boarded 
the steamer “ Starlight” off Bayou Le Batre, and were towed by her as far 
as Dauphin Island. Spending a night on the steamer, they set off early 
for their battle with the gulf. From this point onward they had the 
gulf and ocean to fight, coasting along, and finding smooth inside water 
where they could. Their canoes were perfect models of small water- 
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craft. Dr. Neide’s, the “ Aurora,” was fifteen feet long and thirty-one 
inches beam. Captain Kendall’s (his own handiwork) was fourteen feet 
long, with thirty-six inches beam. The paddles were double-bladed, 
and made a stroke right and left alternately. 

The cruise of these gentlemen was not made for money, there being 
no bet of any kind in the case. They simply sought recreation, health, 
and information. They were seeing the country, not from hotel bal- 
conies and sleeping-car windows, but in its more commonplace aspect, 
and in its every-day dress, the people unawares and unprepared, and 
everywhere received the most cordial hospitality. 


Gro. Henry PREBLE, 
Rear-Admiral U.S.N. 





KITTY’S CONQUEST. 


(Continued from page 107.) 


VII. 


THE next few days passed somewhat gloomily. Eager interest centred 
in the daily paper from New Orleans. The Times in those days was 
“run” entirely in the interest of a strong faction not inaptly termed 
“carpet-baggers.” Few of the Republican party of the white element 
had been natives and property-owners in the State before the war. All 
of the colored race, most of them at least, had been residents perhaps, 
but, held as property rather than as property-owners. The Picayune, 
always the representative of the old régime in the South, was naturally 
the journal which found its way into our distant household. Its pic- 
tures of affairs in the Crescent City were startling beyond question, and 
its columns were filled with grave portent of riot, insurrection, and 
bloodshed. 

Judge Summers was visibly worried by its reports. Harrod looked 
gloomy and ill at ease, Pauline very grave, Kitty picturesquely doleful. 
All, however, seemed to relax no effort to make me feel at home and 
“entertained,” but the evident cloud overshadowed me. I began to 
want to get away. 

If all New Orleans were swept by the flames my personal losses 
would be slight, but the small library I owned would be an excuse. 
My confidence that neither side would set fire to anything was only 
equaled by that which I felt that both would join forces to put it out 
if they did. For two years we had been having just the same exhilar- 
ating experiences, and it never came to burning anything but a little 
powder. Sometimes one side, sometimes another would raise a huge 
mob, and with much pomp and parade, with much blatant speech- 
making and wide publication of their intentions, would march noisily 
through the streets towards some public building, at that moment held 
by the opposite party, avowedly for the purpose of taking it by force 
of arms. The first year there had been some desultory shooting, but 
no casualties to speak of. The second there had been less damage, 
though far more display, for by this time there were three parties in 
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the field. Then, however, Uncle Sam assumed the réle of peace-maker, 
sent a general thither with his staff (giving him a major-general’s title 
and a major’s force), with vague orders as to what he was to do, as I 
chanced to know, beyond keeping the peace and upholding the law and 
the constituted authorities. As three parties claimed to be the “con- 
stituted authorities,” it seemed embarrassing at times ‘to tell which to 
uphold. Washington officials declined to decide for him, so the veteran 
soldier hit on the happy expedient of upholding the party that was 
attacked. This put him squarely in the right as far as keeping the 
peace was concerned, for whichever crowd sallied forth to whip the 
other, invariably found a small battalion of bayonets, or on one occa- 
sion a solitary aide-de-camp representing the United States. They 
would not “fire on the flag,” so retired to thunder at one another 
through the press. But it put him squarely in the wrong where settling 
the question for good and all was concerned. So long as the factions 
felt sure they would not be allowed to fight the more they talked about 
doing it, and the real sufferers were the patient, plodding infantry officers 
and men who were kept trudging up and down, night and day, from town 
to barracks. They were tired, hungry, jaded-looking fellows that 
winter. I had called three of them into my room one chill morning 
after they had been standing all night on the curb-stones of the State- 
house waiting for an attack they knew would never come, warmed 
them up with coffee or cocktails as they might prefer, then one of them 
opened his heart. 

“This whole thing is the most infernal farce,” said he. ‘Ten to 
one the true way to stop it is to send us miles away and let them get at 
one another. The Lord knows I’d afford them every encouragement. 
They don’t want to fight. If old General Fitz Blazes would only 
send me with my company behind instead of between these howling 
idiots they’d evaporate quick enough.” 

Well, I recalled every bit of this! It was when the “ radical” party 
was split up into local factions, each demanding the State-house—and 
the Treasury ; but—things were different now. The old residents, 
the business men, the representative citizens of the city had stood that 
sori of thing just as long as human endurance and their ebbing purses 
could stand it. They now had organized and risen against the per- 
turbed State authorities, and when that class of men began shooting 
somebody was going to be hurt. As yet nothing aggressive had been 
done, but the Republican government was tottering on its Louisiana 
throne, and appealed for aid. This it was that was sending troops 
from all directions to the Crescent City. I decided to go and protect 
my lares and penates, trivial though they might be. 

To my relief, yet surprise, the moment I mentioned this to Colonel 
Summers his face lighted up with an expression of delight. 

“Mr. Brandon, we’ll go together, and as soon as you like.” 
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Noticing my evident surprise, he added, “ To tell the truth I ought 
to go, and at once. Will you come into father’s library and let me 
explain ?” 

Assenting, as a matter of course, I followed him. Pauline was 
seated by her father’s side as we entered, writing, as she often did, from 
his dictation. 

“Father,” broke in the colonel, abruptly, “ we can spare you all 
that work. Mr. Brandon tells me he has decided to go at once to New 
Orleans. I will go with him, and take the papers.” 

The judge rose somewhat slowly—anxiety had told on him very 
much in the last day or two—and greeted me with his old-fashioned 
courtesy. 

“Tt is a source of great regret to me—to us all—that you should 
leave us; yet you have doubtless anxieties, as indeed I have,—great 
ones,—and I wish it were in my power to go myself ; but that cannot 
be, for a fortnight at least, and by that time, as things are looking now, 
it may be too late,—it may be too late. My son will tell you ” he 
broke off suddenly. 

Miss Summers had risen ; her sweet, thoroughbred face had grown 
a little paler of late, and she stood anxiously regarding her father, but 
saying not a word. For some moments we sat in general conversation, 
then, noticing how tired the judge was looking, I rose, saying it was 
time to make preparations. 

Two hours later the old carriage rattled up to the steps. The 
colonel stood aside, holding some final consultation with his father. 
Miss Summers, with a blush that was vastly becoming to her, handed 
me a letter for the major. “ As yet, you know, Major Vinton has not 
been able to send me his New Orleans address. They are barely there 
by this time; but you were so incautious as to offer to take anything to 
him, so I burden you with this.” 

Kitty Carrington was looking on with wistful eyes. 

“And you, little lady? what note or message will you intrust to 
me?” 

She had smoothed back her bright hair. She was looking again 
as she had the night she begged to play nurse over our unconscious 
Mars. She looked older, graver, but so gentle, so patient in the 
trouble that had come into her young life; whatever that trouble might 
have been J could not say. There was something very pathetic about 
the slender little figure as she stood there. 

For an answer to my question she shook her head, smiling rather 
sadly, yet striving to throw archness into her accompanying gesture, 
The faint shrug of her pretty shoulders, the forward movement of her 
hands, with open and extended palms, something so Southern in it all, 
I could not help noting it. Possibly I stared, as previous confessions 
indicate that I had that adventurous night in the cars. 

Voi. IX.—No. 2. 14 
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My rudeness caused her to turn sharply away with heightened color. 

Then came general good-byes, good speeds, good lucks, promises to 
write,—those promises, like so many others, made only to be broken. 
We clambered into the carriage. Already the driver was gathering his 
whip and reins, had “chucked” to his sleepy team. Harrod was sitting - 
on the side nearest the group on the steps, I craning my neck forward 
for a last look at them. Kitty was eagerly bending forward, her lips 
parted, her eyes dilated, her fingers working nervously. Already the 
wheels had begun to crunch through the gravel, when with sudden 
movement she darted like a bird down the steps. 

“ Harrod !” she cried. 

“ Hold on, driver,” was the response, as he bent to the door-way to 
meet her. . 

Standing on tiptoe, her tiny white hands clutching his arm, a vivid 
color shooting over her face, her eyes one. moment nervously, appre- 
hensively, reproachfully glancing at me, plainly saying, “ Please don’t 
listen,” then raised to his bronzed, tender face, as he bent ear towards 
her lips in response to the evident appeal. She rapidly whispered half 
a dozen words. “Do you understand? Sure you understand?” she 
questioned eagerly, as now she leaned back, looking up into his eyes. 

He bent still farther, kissed her forehead. “Sure,” he nodded. 


“ Sure.” 
Then back she sprang. Crack went the whip, and we rolled away 


towards the gate. 

Looking back, my eyes took in for the last time the old home, and 
the picture lingers with me, will live with me to the end of my lonely 
life. The red-gold light of the setting sun streamed in all its glory on 
the southern front of the quaint plantation house. The tangled shrub- 
bery, the sombre line of the dense forest beyond the fields, the vines 
and tendrils that clung about the gallery railing and the wooden pillars, 
the low-hanging eaves, the moss-covered line of porch-roof,—all were 
tinged, gilded, gleaming here and there with the warmth and glow of 
the gladness-giving rays. The windows above blazed with their re- 
flected glory. Even old Blondo’s curly hide and Jake Bigg’s woolly 
pate gained a lustre they never knew before. All around the evidences 
of approaching decay and_ present dilapidation, so general throughout 
the bright sunny South years after the war. All around the homeliest 
objects, the wheelbarrow and garden tools, there clung a tinge of glad- 
ness in answering homage to the declining king of day, but central 
figures of all, the trio we left upon the steps, they fairly stood in a halo 
of mellow gold. The gray-haired gentleman waving his thin hand in 
parting salutation, the noble, womanly girl at his side, half supporting, 
half leaning upon him, and on the lower stair, kissing her hand, waving 
her dainty kerchief, her eyes dancing, her cheeks aflame, her white teeth 
flashing through the parted lips, her fragile form all radiance, all sweet, 
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glowing, girlish beauty, stood Kitty Carrington. She who but a mo- 
ment before had seemed so patiently sad. 

“ Did you ever see anything prettier ?” I gasped, as at last the wind- 
ing roadway hid them from our sight. 

“ Kitty, Brandon ?—she’s a darling!” was the warm-hearted answer. 

That was precisely my opinion. 

All the way into Sandbrook I was tortured with curiosity to know 
the purport of the mysterious parting whisper. It would not do to 
let Colonel Summers suspect that of me, neither would it answer to 
propound any question. We had much to talk of that is of no interest 
and has no bearing on our story, but it kept us employed until we 
reached the station. 

Our train was due at 7.45, going west. The same hour at which 
the troops had left. Their single passenger-car and the four freight-cars 
on which their horses were carried had been coupled to the regular 
train. They had gone, we learned, to Grand Junction, thence down 
the Mississippi Central. The station-master was an old army friend of 
the colonel’s. He received us with all courtesy, and immediately asked 
us into his own little office. 

“ Reckon you’d best just make yourselves comfortable, gentlemen ; 
that train’s nigh onto two hours late, near as I can make it.” 

“Two hours late! Why, that will ruin our connection !” exclaimed 
Harrod. 

“They’re going to try and make the Central wait’ over,” was the 
answer, “ but I’d bet high on our being later’n we think for. Once a 
fellow gets off his schedule on this road, he’s more apt to be losing all 
the time than gaining.” 

The colonel and I looked at each other a moment in some dismay. * 
Quandary though it was, there was nothing for it but to wait, and wait we 
did, two—three hours. The darkness grew intense back towards the 
Tennessee ; the loungers in the waiting-room or platform in groups of 
two or three, rose, yawned, stretched themselves, “’Lowed t’warn’t no 
use waitin’; could see the derned train any other night just as well,” 
and took themselves and their tobacco-juice off. The lights across the 
way, beyond the tracks, died out one by one, until only those two were 
left which represented the rival saloons, still keeping open for the pre- 
sumable benefit of some prowler hoping to get trusted for a drink. 
Finally only the station-master and ourselves were left, all drowsy, but 
the former still seated, with his one remaining hand close to his tele- 
graph instrument. Still no news of the train. I began to doze. 

It could not have been more than ten or fifteen minutes before the 
clicking of the instrument aroused me. Having long since ceased to 
care whether the train now came or not, since we had heard by nine 
that the Central would not wait, I only sleepily gazed at the operator. 
The colonel had gone asleep, and the sound did not awake him. But 
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another moment the expression on the face of the man sitting so in- 
tently over his table aroused me to eagernes. At first professionally 
indifferent, it grew suddenly clouded, then a look of keen distress came 
upon it as he quickly glanced around at his old comrade. 

I involuntarily sprang up and approached the table. He had written 
half the message, then dropped pencil and hammered away at the key. 

“For him,” said he, with a backward jerk of the head to indicate 
the colonel. 

It seemed an endless time before he could get the thing straight- 
ened out and the message written. 

“ Please wake him,” said he. 

I gently shook Harrod’s shoulder. He started up with soldierly 
promptitude. 

“Train coming?” he asked, as he began gathering his traps. 

“Not yet, colonel. It’s news from the boys, the cavalry.” 

“Got to New Orleans all right ?” 

“ Got there ; but—read for yourself.” 

With a face that paled even in the dim light of the station, and 
lips that trembled under his moustache, the colonel read, handed it to 
me without a word, and turned away. 


This was the message : 
‘New Orveans, Tuesday. 


‘“‘CotoneL H. Summers, Sandbrook Station, M. and C. R. R., Alabama. 
‘Arrived yesterday. Vinton dangerously ill; delirious. Post surgeons in 
charge. If possible, come. 


“FRANK Amory.” 
Then we three looked at one another with faces sad and blanched. 
Harrod was the first to speak. 
“ May I take your horse, Billy ?” 
“Yes, and the house and barn if it'll help.” 
“Then I’m off for home at once, for Pauline.” 
The delay of that train was a blessing in disguise. 


VII. 


A pIM, murky morning it was that dawned on Sandbrook the fol- 
lowing day. I had spent the livelong night at the station. The miss- 
ing train came unheeded soon after Colonel Summers on “ Billy’s” 
horse loped off into the northern darkness. I had sent a dispatch to 
Amory, care'of Department Headquarters in New Orleans. “Billy” 
had hospitably invited me to share his humble breakfast, made most 
relishable though by the steaming coffee “cooked” army fashion in a 
battered old pot with a reliable lid. I had noted with respect and 
with pleasure the fine picture of General Lee hanging over the narrow 
mantel, and the battered old cavalry sabre beneath it, and was begin- 
ning to ask myself how I could best employ the day until evening 
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train-time, when the rapid beat of hoofs and the familiar rattle of the 
carriage-wheels sounded in my ears. 

“ Hyar they come,” said “ Billy.” “TI knew they would.” 

Even before we could reach the platform the carriage had whirled 
up there and Harrod sprang from the box-seat. 

“That freight gone by yet, Billy ?” 

“The freight! Lord, no. Colonel, you’re not going to take Miss 
Summers that way ?” 

“Tt hasn’t gone, dear,” he quickly spoke to the silent inmate of the 
carriage. But it’s due how soon?” turning again to his friend. 

“Ten minutes, colonel, and on time, too, if you’re bound to go by 
her.” 

“ By all means. We may strike something at Corinth ; if not, we'll 
go on to the Junction.” Then with lowered voice, “ Anything is bet- 
ter than waiting at such a time. We'd better get them out, I think.” 

Them! Who could be there? thought I, for up to this time I had 
thought best not to intrude. Now I stepped forward as he opened the 
carriage-door, and with light, quick spring out popped Kitty. 

“Mr. Brandon will take charge of you, Kit; there’s a dear,” said 
he, gently, then turned again to the door, and tenderly handed out his 
sister. She came instantly to me with dry eyes, and firm, low voice, 
only with face so pale. She frankly held forth her hand, which— 
which I took in both my own. 

“ Have you heard anything further ?” 

I shook my head. 

“ And you have been sitting up here all night waiting for us. 
How kind, yet how tired you must be!” 

“T never expected you till evening,” I answered, bluntly, and was 
rewarded by a look of quick, reproachful surprise. 

“ Harrod reached us at one o’clock. It took very little time to get 
ready. Mr. Brandon, can you make any conjecture as to the nature of 
his illness ?” 

“ None whatever ; fever of some kind, I am half inclined to be- 
lieve, contracted while off on this court-martial tour.” 

She bowed her head, and now silent tears fell from her eyes. Har- 
rod led her to one side and, putting his arm around her, stood whis- 
pering cheeringly to her. Then I turned to Kitty, who was very 
quietly engaged in getting out satchels, baskets, and Revenge 
all was done before I reached her. 

“Tt is a surprise to see you, Miss Kitty.” 

“A surprise! Surely you did not suppose I would let Paulie go 
on so sad a journey without me. There are many ways in which I can 
help her.” 

There was no answer to the wisdom of that statement. The dis- 
tant whistle of the freight had twice been heard, and in ten minutes 
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our party of four were disposed in the conductor’s caboose. The situ- 
ation had been explained to that officer in very few words by Harrod 
and “Billy,” and, with that almost chivalrous courtesy which the 
roughest-looking men in the South show to the gentler sex on all oc- 
casions I ever witnessed, the train-hands had busied themselves in 
making a comfortable corner for the ladies. Rude and poor were the 
appliances, but Walter Raleigh never laid down his priceless cloak for 
foot of royal mistress with truer grace than did those rough ex-soldiers 
spread their blankets, coats, and pillows to make a soft substructure 
for the heavy shawls which the ladies had with them. Watching, as 
I have on a thousand occasions, the gentle courtesy of Southern men 
to women, high or low, I never lack for explanation, never wonder 
how they came to fight so well. Bayard Taylor struck the key-note 
when he wrote,— 


‘‘ The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.”’ 


At noon we were at Corinth and eagerly questioning the officials there. 
No train till nine. 

“What chance by going to Grand Junction ?” 

“No better, colonel ; they’ve had the customary smash-up on the 
Central, and ’taint no use trying. Even if the road weren’t blocked, 
their south-bound express don’t get off as early as ours from here.” 


“ Are there no trains coming south, not even freight ?” 

“Colonel, I’m sorry, but there’s not a train of any kind,—nothin’ 
except a special, going through a-whoopin’ for Orleans, I suppose, with 
a lot o’ damyankees.” 

“What!.a special with troops, do you mean?” asked Harrod, 
eagerly. 

“Exactly ; somewhere from up in Tennessee. Two or three com- 
panies—but, Lord! you couldn’t ride with them even if they’d let you. 
They telegraphed ahead here for coffee for seventy men, and want to 
take the kettles on to the next station. Not much , 

“Never mind, Mr. Agent,” broke in Harrod, impatiently ; “ when 
are they due?” 

“Coffee’s ordered for 12.30. Reckon they’ll be along very soon,” 
replied the nettled functionary. 

“What say you, Brandon? Shall we try it?” 

“ Most assuredly ; and I think it can be done.” 

Four pairs of anxious, eager eyes watched that train of “dam- 
yankees” as it came rushing into the station sharp at 12.20. A crowd 
of sullen-looking “ white trash” had gathered—a larger knot of curious 
and eager darkies—to see the sight. The engine whizzed past the 
platform ; two passenger-cars, from every window of which protruded 
blue-capped, dust-begrimed soldier heads; sentries stood at the doors, 
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and only as the last car, a third passenger-car, came opposite us did the 
train stop. A sharp, business-like young fellow, in dust-covered fatigue 
dress with infantry shoulder-straps and cap, sprang out. 

“That coffee ready ?” he asked, bounding at the agent at once. 

“Wall, I s’pose so,” drawled the party addressed, as though desirous 
of giving all the annoyance he could. 

“If you want your money you’d better know, and lively too. 
We’ve no time to waste. Tumble out here, Sergeant Triggs. Bring 
six men while this party is waking up.” 

Then as his men went into the kitchen to bring out the steaming 
caldrons I asked if I could see the commanding officer on immediate 
and important business. 

“Certainly, sir; rear car, sir. Come this way.” 

We followed him, Harrod and I. Found the forward half of the 
third car filled, as were the other two, with the rank and file. At the 
rear end were half a dozen sleepy, dusty, and disgusted-looking gen- 
tlemen. 

“This is Major Williams, sir,” said the business-like youngster, 
and in an instant he was out on the platform again. 

A tall, dust-colored officer rose to meet my extended card and hand, 
mild surprise in his eyes. “ Major,” said I, “ Major Vinton, of the 
cavalry, lies dangerously ill in New Orleans. He is engaged to the 
sister of my friend, Colonel Summers. No train leaves here until nine 
to-night, and in our eagerness to get to Vinton before it be too late we 
ask to be taken with you.” 

For an instant the commanding officer was staggered by my im- 
petuous harangue, but “ he rallied.” 

“Major Vinton, say you? I’m distressed to hear it. I know 
him well by reputation, though it has not been my good fortune to 
meet him. We—we must find some way Excuse me, let me 
speak one instant with the quartermaster.” 

He quickly stepped to a bulky, stolid-looking youth and addressed 
him in few rapid words. The whistle blew,—my heart stood still. He 
sprang to a window, stuck out his head, and shouted,— 

“ A—a—Mr. Turpin. Stop the train. Don’t start till I tell you.” 

“ All right, sir,” came back in the quick, sharp tones we had heard 
before. 

Again the major and the stolid youth met. We heard snatches of 
the latter’s words,—“ no precedent, no authority,”—and my heart again 
sank, Like Mr. Peeker of blessed memory, I was about to interpose 
with “ But my dear sir, my dear sir,” when Mr. Turpin burst in like 
a thunder-clap at the rear door. 

“ Jupiter Animon, fellows! Blow the dust from your eyes if you 
want to see the prettiest girl in the South.” 

“Never mind precedent; we’ll make a precedent,” broke in the 
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major, impatiently. “Gentlemen,”’—he turned to us,—“ you see how 
forlorn are our surroundings, but you and yours are welcome.” The 
whole thing took less time than it takes to read it. Harrod sprang for 
his sister. 

Mr. Turpin sprang for Kitty. Eager hands seized the bags and 
traps, shoving them through windows, anywhere, anyhow ; and half 
bewildered, all grateful, all surprise, Pauline and Kitty found them- 
selves aboard, and we were spinning out of inhospitable Corinth. 

“ Pardon our great haste, ladies,” I heard the major saying. “ We 
must be in New Orleans some time in the early morning.” The “dam- 
yankees” were going to get us there twenty-four hours ahead of any 
other arrangement we could have made. 

Shall I ever forget that almost breathless ride? ‘“ Be here to-mor- 
row morning without fail” were the words of the dispatch Major Wil- 
liams had received at the point where his train left the Louisville road 
and swung into the rails of the Mobile and Ohio. It was the “ longer 
way round,”—that through Mobile,—but some late experiences had 
proved it the shorter way home, and, as the conductor presently ex- 
plained to the major, on entering the car, “I’ve given the engineer 
orders to jump her for all she’s worth. We only stop for water and 
passing one up train. Even the express has to side-track for us.” 

Then the conductor wiped his hot brow, and with infinite surprise 
looked first at the ladies just getting settled into the seats eager hands 
had been dusting and preparing for them, then at me, then Harrod 
came quickly to us, and in him he recognized at once Colonel Summers 
of the Alabama cavalry of by-gone days. With the Freemasonry 
of old campaigners they gripped hands before questions of any kind 
were put. Harrod promptly explained the situation. “Thanks to 
these gentlemen, we are permitted to share their car. Of course we 
settle with you for the fare. But for their kindness we could not have 
reached New Orleans before late, perhaps too late, to-morrow night.” 

The conductor turned to the officers: “ Major Williams, sir (yes, he 
did say “sah,” and I liked to hear it), I want to thank you in the name 
of the road for your prompt courtesy to these friends of mine. I had 
to jump for the telegraph-office myself, and did not see them. You 
can just bet your life, sir, the Mobile and Ohio shall know of it, and 
they’ll thank you in a way I’m not empowered to.” 

And so, whizzing at forty-five miles an hour, Southern and Yank 
were drawing into the brotherhood of a common sympathy. 

And so it went all through that grimy afternoon. With what unre- 
mitting thoughtfulness and care those fellows looked after our fair 
charges! The sanctity of her grief and anxiety rendered Miss Sum- 
mers the object of the deepest respect and sympathy. Reclining at 
the rear of the car, her veil drawn over her face, none but Harrod 
ventured to approach her ; but Kitty was the centre of incessant atten- 
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tion, and through her all manner of improvised delicacies were brought 
to Pauline. The dust was stifling, and indefatigable Mr. Turpin ap- 
peared from somewhere in front with a tin basin filled with cracked ice. 
The doctor came forward with a silver cup of delicious lemonade (he had 
levied on his pannier for lime-juice and powdered sugar) dexterously 
rendered soulful by a dash of Vini Gallici. Kitty smiled her thanks to | 
both, and a duplicate of the beverage was grateful to her silent cousin. 
We flew over the rattling rails, and the jarring was incessant. The 
doctor produced an air-pillow for Pauline’s head. We stopped some- 
where for water, and the major disappeared. The ladies had lunch 
in a large basket but no appetites. The soldiers had rations and were 
filled. The officers had not had a mouthful since a breakfast at 3 A.M., 
and were hungry. No chance for a bite until 5 P.M., when, said the 
conductor, they might grab a sandwich at Ragsdale’s, at Meridian. 
“But we can’t stop three minutes, boys.” Kitty overheard it. She 
was in animated conversation with a tall subaltern, who claimed to be 
from Kentucky. They were sitting three seats ahead of Miss Sum- 
mers, who was undisturbed by their chatter ; all voices were subdued 
as far as was possible. Mr. Turpin, who was a man of few words but 
vast action, was hovering about, eager for a chance to do something. 
She knew it. They all seem to have infinite intuition that way. 

“Oh, Mr. Turpin, would you please bring me our lunch-basket ?” 
And Turpin was down upon us like his namesake of old, demanding 
the basket in a manner suggestive of “or your lives.” Another second 
and it was deposited in front of her, and she bade him summon his 
brotherhood, and they went, even the stolid quartermaster, who felt 
sheepish apparently. And there she sat like a little Lady Bountiful, 
dispensing to each and all (a Southern lunch-basket reminds me of 
the parable of the loaves and fishes), and they surrounded her, eating 
and adoring. 

At five we rolled into Meridian, and Ragsdale’s sandwiches were 
forgotten. Major Williams sprang from the train. 

“ Yes, dear,” I heard Harrod saying to his sister, “I will try and 
send a dispatch from here,” and with that he rose. I went with him 
in search of the telegraph-office. At the door we met the major, some 
open dispatches in his hand. 

“ Have we time to send a dispatch to New Orleans?” asked Harrod, 
eagerly. 

“ Hardly,” said the major, with a quiet smile. “ But won’t this 
do?” and he placed in Harrod’s hand one of the papers. The message 
read : 


‘Telegram received. Assure Vinton’s friends that fever is less. He receives 
best care. We are hopeful now. 


“Thank God!” I uttered. 


‘“‘ Reynoips, A.A.G.”’ 
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Summers, with tears starting to his eyes, grasped the soldier’s hand. 

“You are a very thoughtful man, sir.” 

“ All aboard!” yelled the conductor. ‘Get those lamps lit now.” 

Somehow I was glad it was dusk in the car as we sprang aboard. 
Harrod, with quick, eager step, went directly to her. Something told 
her he had news, and she rose and, throwing back her veil, bent eagerly 
forward. He placed the paper in her hand, and, clutching it, she 
seemed to devour the contents. Kitty had turned quickly to look. 
Conversation somehow had ceased. Then we saw her glance one in- 
stant up in his face. Then his strong arms were round her, for, bury- 
ing her face in his breast, she had burst into a passion of almost hys- 
terical weeping. Then we all turned away and shook hands. The 
whole car knew Vinton was better. One soldier up in front wanted to 
give a cheer, but was promptly suppressed. Kitty’s own eyes were 
overflowing as she received the congratulations of the lately ban- 
quetted, and with a great load off our hearts we sped onward through 
the gloom. 

Two sweet pictures remain in my memory of that strange night. 
First was that of Miss Summers and Major Williams. At her request 
Harrod brought him to her, that she might thank him for the thought- 
fulness, the delicate attention he had shown. Her face was exquisite in 
the revival of hope, in the intensity of gratitude. 

The second was about 11 p.m. We had had to make some stops. 
Our run was now less impeded. It had grown chilly and raw. 
Coming in from the front, whither I had gone to smoke with the con- 
ductor, I found the inmates of the rear of our car apparently buried in 
slumber, except one figure, Mr. Turpin, with his blouse collar turned 
up and his hands in his pockets, was sitting bolt upright. Two seats 
behind him, her fair hair curling about her rounded cheek, sleeping 
like a babe after all the fatigues and excitements of the day, but from 
neck to foot completely enveloped in a cloak of army blue, was Kitty 
Carrington, our rampant little rebel Kit. 


(To be continued.) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE annual graduating ceremonies at West Point have this year been 
attended with unusual interest, due to the great number of old gradu- 
ates present, and to the fact that the distinguished commander of the 
army was making his last official visit to the Academy, whence he 
graduated forty-three yearsago. Another great attraction which seemed 
to emphasize the occasion was the eloquent address of the brilliant and 
scholarly hero of Fort Fisher, General Terry, to the graduating class. 
Long will it be remembered. 

The Board of Visitors was a singularly able one, and contained many 
distinguished names of representative men in military, naval, and civil 
affairs. Their report will restore the ancient confidence of the country 
in its favorite military school. 


THE paper of Lieutenant-General Sheridan, in the North American 
Review, upon the Appomattox campaign, is attracting a great deal of 
attention. It is not often that the public is given an inside view of the 
great events of the war by one of its principal actors, and one who, in 
a special sense, was the hero of the occasion. 


GENERAL CROOK has ‘succeeded in diverting the army public mind 
from draw-poker, duplicate pay accounts, and fraudulent divorces. He 
has made an expedition into a new field whence to gather laurels in a 
very characteristic way: that of abandoning and barring his communi- 
cations. Like Cortez he burned his ships. When he emerged from 
the mountain fastnesses of the Sierra Madre everybody interested took 
a long breath and felt comfortable. There were many misgivings, at 
first especially, in regard to the safety of Captain Chaffee and his fifty 
devoted men and officers. We congratulate all who were engaged in 
these ticklish operations, and especially as they were attended with such 
dramatic success. Verily, the Indian problem nears its solution in 


Arizona. 


THE country is naturally getting impatient to have those steel cruisers 
for the navy begun without further loss of time. If the precedents 
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of the early constructors of our navy are followed, we shall expect 
to see a type of vessel make its appearance superior to anything of 
their class that floats. The problem is a plain one, viz.: given ves- 
sels of other navies placed before us which have to be excelled, or 
rendered obsolete, by a finer model, greater speed, high power, etc, 
How shall it be done? Our navy succeeded in its early days because 
this problem was well understood, and we had men capable of solving 
it. We believe such to be the case at the present time, and shall con- 
tinue to entertain this opinion until the contrary is demonstrated. 


As an evidence of the excellence of the work being done in the “ Office 
of Naval Intelligence,” it is to be noted that its article on the operations 
in Egypt has been accepted abroad as the best technical description of 
the events. It has been highly commended in the English service pub- 
lications. The Revista Marittima, the official naval publication of Italy, 
has republished it with its plates, as has also the Mittheilungen Grebiete 
des Seewesens, the German publication of a similar nature. 

The article has also been republished by the Army Ordnance De- 
partment as one of its valuable ordnance notes. We understand that 
similar articles are in press concerning the French naval operations in 
Tunis and the war between Chili and Peru and Bolivia. Another and 
complete description of the English operations, both naval and military, 
is in hand, and will be published as soon as funds are available. 

The office is continually giving out information and articles to the 

professional publications, and is only prevented from publishing more 
and issuing a publication of its own by want of a specific appropriation. 
It is to be hoped that Congress at its next session will think this im- 
portant work of sufficient moment to aid it pecuniarily. Nothing can 
be more important than the higher technical education of our officers. 
The preparation of these articles is only a very small part of the work 
which is being carried on, and we can congratulate our Naval Depart- 
ment on having at last met a want which has always been felt in our 
service. 
THE vigorous course of the Secretary of War in regard te the recent 
army scandals undoubtedly gives very general satisfaction to the coun- 
try. It confirms more strongly than ever our previous judgment, that 
he is the right man in the right place; where he is there is the head 
of the War Department. 


THE launch of the first-class ironclad “ Amiral Baudin” took place at 
Brest in June. She has been constructed of steel and iron from the 
designs of M. Godron, of the French admiralty. Her principal di- 
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mensions are,—Length ‘on load-line, 321 feet 6 inches; breadth ex- 
treme, 70 feet; depth of hold, 28 feet; draught of water, 26 feet 2 
inches; displacement, 11,336 tons. The vessel is provided with a pair of 
3-cylinder twin-screw compound engines, which are designed to develop 
8320 indicated horse-power on a forced draught. Steam is supplied by 
twelve boilers, each having three furnaces. The estimated speed is 15 
knots; capacity of coal-bunkers, 800 tons; distance steamed at full 
speed, 1650 miles; at a speed of 10 miles, 3000 miles. The armament 
of the “ Amiral Baudin” will consist of three (some accounts say four) 
14,%,-inch steel breech-loading and twelve 53-inch breech-loading guns. 
The former are mounted in three barbettes and the latter on the main 
deck. The armor varies in thickness from 21% inches to 12 inches, 
and the teak backing is 133? inches thick. The cost of the hull is 
11,400,000 francs, that of the engines, 1,560,000 francs. The crew 
will consist of 500 officers and men. It is reported that the vessel will 
be pushed forward for commission as quickly as possible. She is un- 
masted, being provided with a signal-pole only. A sister-ship to the 
above, the “ Formidable,” is in course of construction at Lorient. 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


A very excellent manual, both for the regular army and for the National 
Guard, is Colonel Guy V. Henry’s ‘‘ Army Catechism; or, Simple Questions and 
Answers for Non-Commissioned Officers and Soldiers.’’ It issues from the press of 
the Star Printing Company of Salt Lake City, and though published in 1881 has 
only recently come under our notice. It is comprised in a little volume of eighty- 
eight pages, bound in flexible covers of strong linen, and, in the form of questions 
and answers, conveys all the information necessary to the full comprehension of the 
duties, other than drill, which pertain to the soldier, and may be studied with profit 
by all grades of military men. 


Voivumz III. of the “‘ History of the Civil War in America,’’ by the Comte de 
Paris, has just issued from the press of Messrs. Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia. 
This volume comprises volumes v. and vi. of the French edition without abridge- 
ment. The editor is Colonel John P. Nicholson, who is well known to the service 
as the energetic Secretary of the Grand Commandery of the Loyal Legion, and 
who has enhanced the value of the work by occasional notes explanatory of the 
text. The former volumes of this work have already so well established its character 
that little remains to be said concerning it. It has come to be recognized as the 
standard history of our great war between the States, and of the new volume it 
only need be remarked that in point of lucidity of style, impartiality of judgment, 
and accuracy of statement it is fully up to the preceding ones. No library, certainly 
no military one, can afford to be without this dispassionate and thorough history of 
our civil war. 


‘“TEMPLE Bar’’ for June contains a review of the career of ‘‘ One Great Soldier 
produced by France,’’ General Chanzy. In the opinion of the writer, he was su- 
perior to MacMahon or D’Aurelle, and was distinguished for qualities which placed 
him far before generals of those types. His strategic conceptions were equal to 
combinations on the largest scale, and were brilliant and soldier-like. In the field 
his conduct was admirable, especially during the campaign between the Loire, the 
Scarthe, and the Mayenne, where it proved sufficient to elicit the most unqualified 
approval of Von Moltke. It is also observed by the writer in Temple Bar that Chanzy 
possessed to an eminent degree the art of winning the confidence and respect of his 
soldiers, which alone rendered his services invaluable. Whenever the occasion arose, 
General Chanzy pronounced against the mischievous popular fallacy that a nation 
may trust for its defense on armies formed of young levies,—‘‘ Let it not be supposed 
that improvised armies are a sufficient security in the great crises of war which may 
again happen. The events in which we have taken part demonstrate beyond ques- 
tion that a nation can only be sure of its independence and really strong when its 
military organization is carefully matured, complete, and powerful.’’ In concluding 
his observations the writer says, ‘‘He has passed away, and it was not given him 
to attempt to avenge the disasters of France, and to bring victory back to her 
standards. The vulgar opinion may be that success is necessary to make a general 
great, but this is not the judgment of true critics, and Chanzy will rank among 
captains like William of Orange, Villars, and Washington, men who never won 4 
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great pitched battle, yet whose martial qualities and heroic constancy conspicuously 
shown in adverse fortune entitled them to the admiration of mankind.”’ 


‘(A OHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF STEAM 
Navication.” By George Henry Preble, Rear-Admiral United States Navy. Phila- 
delphia, L. R. Hamersly & Co., 1888. 8vo, pp. 483. This volume is precisely what 
it purports to be, a chronological statement of the origin and development of the art 
of navigation by steam up to the date of its publication. Its author has been col- 
lecting his materia] during the past twenty-five years, and has printed many of his 
notes in THe UNITED SERVICE during the years 1881 and 1882. These notes have 
been revised and carefully arranged in chronological order for publication in this 
book, which sustains the claim of its author that it contains more facts relating to 
the progress of steam navigation than have ever before been collected in any one 
volume. While no attempt is made to record all the improvements of detail in the 
construction of the steam-engine, which would demand several volumes like that 
here presented, the author has gathered together an enormous mass of valuable and 
intensely interesting material, upon which the historian can draw in the construc- 
tion of a more formal account of the growth of the steam-engine. This service is 
especially to be commended, because it exhibits the extraordinary large share taken 
by Americans in the creation of the modern steamboat. 

A very full description of the inventions of the earliest known engineers, such 
as those of the Marquis of Worcester, of Papin, of Captain Savery, Hulls, Périer, 
and the Marquis de Jouffroy, is given in the earlier chapters, and, following these, 
the most extended account of the earliest American inventors—Bushnell, who intro- 
duced the screw, Fitch, Evans, Read, and especially of John Stevens and Robert 
Fulton—that we have met with. The accounts of the early steamboats are ap- 
parently complete, and are in many cases exceedingly interesting. The growth of 
the great transatlantic lines of steam-transportation is exhibited in a very thorough 
manner, some fifty pages being given to the subject; and the application of the steam- 
engine to purposes of war is here, for the first time, so far as we are aware, adequately 
treated. No pretense is made to offer to the reader a finished history of the applica- 
tion of the steam-engine to marine purposes. This work is a scrap-book in the best 
sense of the term. It contains much that is not usually considered as permanently 
valuable, but also a vastly greater quantity of really important historical matter, 
some of which would certainly have been lost if it had not been thus put in per- 
manent form. It is brought up to date by descriptions of the existing domestic and 
foreign lines of steam vessels, and includes the dimensions and performance of some 
of the very latest vessels, as the ‘‘Servia’’ and the ‘“‘ Alaska.”’—New York Evening 
Post. 


LizuTENantT H. D. Smita, of the revenue marine, is the author of the interest- 
ing series of sketches on the old navy now appearing in the Army and Navy Register. 
Lieutenant Smith has a history of the ‘‘ Constitution” in preparation. General 
James Grant Wilson, of New York (but now in Europe), is also writing a history 
of ‘‘Old Ironsides’’ and a life of Commodore Hull. 


ArtHuR B. Exxis, Esq., of Boston, is writing a history of American priva- 
teering. 

Mr..R. B. Forses read a paper on small vessels before the Charleston Naval 
Institute at their last meeting. 


THERE is a universal hope on the part of naval officers and students of naval 
history that Lieutenant Sergeant, U.S.N., author of the brilliant paper on the 
quasi-war with France, which appeared in the July UniTED SERVICE, may write 
and publish other chapters of naval history, such as the Tripolitan war, Florida 
war, war with Mexico, the navy and pirates, West Indies, etc. 

Hovueuton, Mirrirn & Co. advertise to be published immediately ‘‘ The 
Voyage of the Jeannette. The Ship and Ice Journals of George W. De Long, 
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Lieutenant-Commander U.S.N., and Commander of the Polar Expedition of 1879- 
1881.’? Edited by his wife, Emma De Long, with steel portrait, maps, and many 
illustrations on wood and stone, in 2 vols. 8vo. To be sold by subscription only. 


Jas. R. Osaoop & Co., Boston, have just issued ‘‘ Brook Farm to Cedar Moun- 
tain in the War of the Rebellion, 1861-62.’’ A revision and enlargement (from the 
latest and most authentic sources) of papers numbered I., II., and III., entitled, 
‘¢ A History of the Second Massachusetts Regiment,’’ and the ‘‘Second Massachusetts 
Regiment and Stonewall Jackson,”’ by Brevet Major-General Geo. H. Gordon, U.S. 
Vol., U.S.A.”’ This interesting and valuable addition to the literature of the civil 
war is comprised in a handsome 12mo of 876 pages, well indexed, and illustrated 
with maps of the battles and heliotypes of the camps of the regiment. The Ap- 
pendix contains some valuable statistics of the Union and Confederate forces. 


ScRIBNER’s SERIES oF “ THE Navy IN THE CiviL War,”’’ the first volume of 
which, ‘‘ The Blockade and the Cruisers,’’ by Professor Soley, was noticed in the 
May number of THE UNITED SERVICE, has been completed by the publication of 
“The Gulf and Inland Waters,’’ by Commander A. TP. Mahan, and ‘“‘ The Atlantic 
Coast,’’ by Rear-Admiral Daniel Ammen. These handy volumes will be much 
sought after by officers of the service as indices to what the navy accomplished ; the 
full history of the navy in the civil war has, however, yet to be written, after the 
documentary history has been published by the government, and the numerous 
personal sketches have been collected and equally numerous private discoveries have 
been brought to light. 


Messrs. KeGan, Pau, Frencu & Co., of London, are preparing for publica- 
tion, under the title of ‘‘ Hodson of Hodson’s Horse,’’ a new edition of ‘‘ Twelve 
Years of a Soldier’s Life in India,’’ with additional matter and a refutation of 
charges made in the recently published ‘“ Life of Lord Lawrence.”’ 


MaJor-GENERAL A. A. HUMPHREY has supplemented his excellent volume in 
the Scribner series, on ‘‘ The Virginia Campaign of 1864-65 and the Army of the 
Potomac and the James,”’ by the publication of a small volume entitled ‘ The 
Army of the Potomac from July, 1863, to March, 1864,” describing the events from 
Gettysburg to the Rapidan, and comprising matter that was crowded out of the 
Scribner volume. The retreat of Lee from Pennsylvania followed by Meade has 
never been satisfactorily described hitherto, and this little book throws light upon 
much that has been obscure. 


‘THe STATISTICAL RECORD OF THE ARMIES OF THE UNITED StTaTEs,”’ by Cap- 
tain Frederick Phisterer, which is the thirteenth and concluding volume of ‘‘ The 
Campaigns of the Civil War,’’ is a very valuable book of reference, containing a 
chronological list of all engagements, and tables of all the organizations mustered 
into the United States service, etc., full lists of all the general officers, and an im- 
mense amount of valuable statistical matter relating to the war. 


Van NosTRAND announces that the second part of the new edition of volume i. 
‘‘Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philosophy” is now ready. This work was com- 
menced twenty years ago, and was intended to embrace several volumes treating on 
the various branches of mathematical and experimental physics. This the distin- 
guished authors say they have abandoned. The price of this part is $5.00, and the 
two parts $9.50. 


Uxnanp’s “ Notes and Formulas de 1’Ingenieur, et du Constructeur-Mécani- 
cien,”’ has recently been reissued; revised by MM. C. de Laharpe, Jarvy, and H. 
Fontaine. It contains 275 pages, with 480 woodcuts in the text. It is a valuable 
work of reference for engineers. The price is, in cloth, $1.05. For sale by Van 
Nostrand. 





